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[Cut Paper Patterns of the Princesse Pi 


PRINCESSE POLONAISE WITH DEMLTRAINED SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[Sre seat Pacy.] 


olonaise with Deini-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Nuinbers. from 30 to 46 Biches Bust Measy 


re. sent by the Publishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Tirenty-fire Cents.) 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





LE ROI EST MORT, 
We knew that the Year was dying 
When the midnight chimes began ; 
Low on his death-bed lying, 
Like a worn-out, aged man. 
The King, who ruled for a twelvemonth, 
With a proud and royal sway, 
Must give up his crown and sceptre 
When the New Year cries, ‘‘ Make way !” 


His earthly journey was finished, 
And so we watched him go; 

Old Time came in with his hour-glass, 
And finished him with a blow. 

He was old and wretched and broken: 
We hurried him off at last, 

And a glad goed-by was spoken ; 
We pushed him into the past. 


So long as the Year was with us, 
To use him well we tried; 

We gave him a Christmas dinner 
The week before he died. 

But his guilty conscience was weighted 
With many a dreadful crime: 

We looked at his corpse, and hated 
To think how he spent his time. 


No chance for shrift we allowed him, 
3ut buried him in his sin; 
With the soft white snow we shroud him, 
And carefully wrap him in. 
We dug him a grave with laughter, 
And smiled as we laid him there ; 
We shoveled the earth in after, 
And packed it down with care. 


And back to the earth he never 
Can make his way again ; 

He has finished his work forever 
Among the sons of men; 

He'll never unlock that portal 
So long as the ages roll: 

There was nothing about him immortal ; 
The gray-beard had no soul. 


And the sorrow that he brought with him, 
The care, the shame, the sin, 

We'll try to bury them with him— 
His grave shall lock them in. 

No mourners are bending o'er him ; 
No hand a watch-fire keeps: 

With those who have gone before him 
The uncrowned monarch sleeps. 





Princesse Polonaise. with Demi-trained 
1rt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 


S the first harbinger of spring, we publish 
herewith an elegant princesse polonaise, cop- 

ied from a model lately imported from Paris, 
and furnished us by the courtesy of Miss Switz- 
er, which promises to be a leading style for the 
coming season. ‘The polonaise is gracefully fit- 
ted to the figure with one dart, in the favorite 
style of Worth. ‘The back of the skirt is kilt- 
pleated, while the body repeats the Marguerite 
design, which has renewed its popularity, and is 
found in many of the richest designs sent over 
from Paris. ‘This pattern is used for heavy silks, 
Siciliennes, brocades, and velvet, but is equally 
well adapted for less expensive woolen stutts, and 
even for grenadines. It commends itself to the 
economist on account of the small quantity of 
material and trimming required for its manufac- 
ture. Its beauty is in its fine fit and simple shape. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit comprises two articles—princesse 
polonaise and demi-trained skirt. 

PoLonatse.—This pattern is in eight pieces— 
front, back, side back, sleeve, cuff, collar, pocket 
flap, and skirt. The parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistakes in putting the pattern together. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams, 
to take up the dart and cross basque seams, where 
to sew on the pocket flap, and the size and form 
of the under part of the sleeve. The edge mark- 
ed with a single perforation shows the top of the 
skirt portion, ‘The edges of the different parts 
of the pattern that are not perforated have one- 
quarter of an inch allowed for seams. ‘The front 
of this garment extends to about seven inches 
above the demi-trained skirt. As the waist has 
but one dart, the front is rounded from the neck 
to the waist to give greater fullness to the bust. 
A sash of belt width, or wider, is sewed in to the 
dart, and tied carelessly on the right side. Close 
the entire front of the polonaise with buttons and 
button-holes, The back of the waist is in basque 
shape, with a seam down the middle, and long 
side forms extending to the shoulder. The back 
of the skirt is laid in nine kilt pleats each side, 
turning toward the centre, and joined to the 
lower edge of the basque and the back seam 
of the front. Cut two sashes thirty inches long 
and five inches wide; fasten one end of each 
over the lower end of the basque, on the under- 
arm seam, and under the pocket flap (which is 
sewed on the back edge of the front by placing 
the corresponding holes in each evenly together); 
tie a careless knot in the sash, and fasten on the 
left side, over the side seam. When cutting the 
side forms and back be careful to place the per- 
torations at the waist line even on the thread of 
the goods. Place the longest seam of the sleeve 
to the notch in the back part and the short seam 
to the notch in the front part of the armhole, 
holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. Face 
each side of the front, as no hem is allowed. An 





outlet of an inch is allowed for the perforated 
seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others, 
Baste up and try on wrong side out. If altera- 
tion is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

DeEMI-TRAINED SkirRt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gore. Join together by the notches, A quarter 
of an inch is allowed for seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 





Hlarrer’s Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND Bazar PostTaGE FREE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
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NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


ta Zn HARPER’S WEEKLY for Fanuary 15 
was commenced the publication of a new Llus- 
trated Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of “ The Maid of Sker,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
““ Alice Lorraine,” etc. 








NEW SERIAL STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 





Ce We shall commence the publication in 
the next Number of the BAZAR of a new and 
deeply interesting Serial Story, entitled 

“AS LONG AS SHE LIVED!” 

sy F, W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “ Poor Humanity,” “ Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” ete., etc. 

This story promises to be one of MR. Rosin- 
SON’S best productions. We commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 





0H Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 15 contains an elegant en- 
graving, 

“PLAYING THE GUITAR,” 

and an illustrated review of “ RECENT INVEN- 
TIONS.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for January 22. 


Ce Cut Paper Patterns of the Princesse Po- 
lonaise with Clinging Demi-trained Shirt, illus- 
trated on the first page, and the Girls’? Lingerie— 
Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- Waist, Sacque Night- 
Gown, Sacque Chemise, and Closed Drawers— 
Sor Girls from § to15 Years, illustrated on page 53, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publish- 
ers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents each, 
published see Advertisement on page 62 








US Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies? Street and House 
Dresses ; Opera Cloaks, Cloaks for Elderly La- 
dies; Boys and Girls? Suits; Ladies’ Knitted 
Sleeveless Fackets ; Children’s Knitted and Cro- 
chet Hoods ; Card-Receivers ; Towel Racks; Ti+ 
dies; Embroidery Patterns, etc. etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic features. 





TWELFTH-NIGHT. 


HERE are few days in all the calendar 

of holidays more interesting than that 
which we know as Twelfth-night, better 
known in the Church almanac as Epiphany, 
or Little Christmas, and known throughout 
Germany and in some parts of Italy as the 
festival of the Three Kings of Cologne. 

For ourselves, we always connect the 
mention of Twelfth-night with the idea of 
a jolly time—children’s games at chances, 
a Twelfth-night cake with a lucky ring in 
it, the Twelfth-night sweetmeats snatched 
from the blue flames of burning brandy, and 
all such merry noisy cheer;:and we seldom 
remember that it is the remnant of a once 
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really magnificent ceremonial of church and 
state. We bake our cake and put our ring 
and our thimble and our silver piece in it— 
the ring for the bride, the thimble for the 
spinster, the silver for the rich one—and the 
children come and break it with glee, and 
tread the crumbs into the carpet; and we 
forget to stop and tell them any of the 
wonderful legends belonging to the day, or 
even of the famous election of a king for 
the day by means of a bean hidden in ex- 
actly such a cake as that they have just di- 
vided—a custom probably adopted from 
that of the little children in old Rome who 
drew lots with beans at the close of the 
Saturnalia for a similar object, and one that 
in France was held to be prophetic of a 
year’s luck, as to say “he has found the 
bean” has become a proverb of good fortune. 
Once upon a time Mary Srvart, in her 
palmy days, played out this little play with 
her court at Holyrood; and the bean fall- 
ing to Mary FLEMING, the beautiful queen, 
whose chief fault certainly was not a want 
of good nature, crowned this one of the four 
Marys—* Mary SETON, MARY BETON, MARY 
LIVINGSTON, and I”—and did homage to her 
as sovereign, arraying her in all her own 
robes and jewels. She wore on that gay 
night, as we are told, “a gown of cloth of 
silver; her head, her neck, her shoulders, 
the rest of her whole body, so beset with 
stones that more in our whole jewel-house 
were not to be found. And the cheer was 
great.” This fashion of the cake was in 
good repute long before and long after the 
hapless queen crowned her maiden. As late 
as the time of the Roundheads and Cava- 
liers the cake was baked, and the bean was 
found, and the king was crowned. 

The celebration of Twelfth-night, pretty 
custom as it is with those of us who observe 
it in our more quiet and domestic way, was 
once a grand and solemn ecclesiastical af- 
fair, and in some respects and in some coun- 
tries is so still. It was held most especial- 
ly to do honor to the Three Kings or Magi 
who, led by the blazing star, bore their of- 
ferings to the infant King of the Jews— 
MELCHIOR the gold that typitied his royal- 
ty, JASPER the frankincense in token of his 
divinity, BALTHAZAR the myrrh in recogni- 
tion of his sorrows. There used to be a 
church ceremonial, somewhat resembling 
the old mysteries, a drama of three priests 
meeting from various ways before the altar, 
with chanting inquiry and response ; a pro- 
cession round the church after the star in 
the East, which then began to glimmer—in 
some places represented by an iron ring let 
down from the roof, and bearing seven ta- 
pers to shine fitly as Lucifer; a couple of 
priests at the grand altar withdrawing a 
veil and displaying the sleeping child; the 
acts of worship, and the distribution of the 
gifts following; and then the three priests 
sinking into slumber before the altar are 
visited in their sleep by a singing boy, who 
represents the angel, and chants, “ All things 
which the prophets said are fulfilled.” 

This, however, was a very trifling cere- 
mony beside the mighty affair at Milan, as 
the festival was held there in the fourteenth 
century under the auspices of the preaching 
friars. There the Three Kings, on splen- 
didly caparisoned horses, appeared in the 
streets, wearing their crowns and robes, sur- 
rounded by their guards and gentlemen, and 
followed by a great train, with a golden 
star held aloft in the air at some distance 
before them. They kept on their magnifi- 
cent way to a spot where King HErop with 
his court awaited them; then there were 
question and answer and consultation with 
the wise men, and the Three Kings shook 
their bridles and set out for the place that 
performed the part of Bethlehem—a church 
in a distant square—wearing still their gold 
crowns, and bearing splendid vases full of 
gold and myrrh and frankincense, the trump- 
ets going before, and as vast a procession 
of allthe animals under the sun as could be 
procured attending them, and a reverential 
and awe-struck crowd every where about. 
At Bethlehem they found the sacred objects, 
the manger built beside the high altar; and 
they gave their gifts and offered worship, 
while knights and ladies and princes swell- 
ed the throng and added to it glorious dis- 
play. Of course all this pageantry has pass- 
ed away, but the day nevertheless continues 
to be one of festivity. It is a little odd that 
in Rome, where one would expect the pa- 
geantry,if any where, to be in full play, the 
day is kept only with a sort of gay mockery, 
a fantastic figure called Beffana going about 
the streets amidst the sallies and laughter 
and fun of the populace, and the children 
there hanging up their stockings on going 
to bed, as they do here twelve days previ- 
ous; and if they are good children, Beffana 
has filled them with toys and candies ; and 
if they are bad, there is a little switch. 

In England Twelfth-night was kept, and 
is still, with great gayety and some ceremo- 
ny. There the rights of woman, though, 
used to be more conspicuously regarded, as 
there was always in the old time a queen 














as well as a king of the day. That there 
were some superstitions concerning the day 
there is evident from one of its celebra- 
tions, in which the king, after his election, 
was raised to the roof, where he chalked 
each of the rafters with a cross as a pro- 
tection against foul charms and evil spir- 
its. The nobility, indeed, had right royal 
diversion on Twelfth-night in England, 
though with us commoners it would hardly 
be thought gentle sport, having mimic plays 
in which pasteboard castles were blown up, 
claret flowed freely as the bloodshed of the 
fray, the company throwing egg-shells filled 
with rose-water at each other, like the act- 
ors in a very carnival, and all manner of 
practical jokes being in full force, such as 
the very disagreeable one when an inquisi- 
tive person lifting the lid of a pasty, out 
hops a swarm of live frogs upon him. It 
was on Twelfth-night that BEN JONSON 
had his Masque of Hymen performed before 
the court, and on Twelfth-night that Lord 
Bacon accorded permission to the gentle- 
men of Gray’s Inn to perform a mask at 
Whitehall; and the hall of the Middle Tem- 
ple, with its carved screen and gallery and 
raised dais, old arms and armor, is still 
standing, in which SHAKSPEARE’S play of 
Twelfth-Night ; or, What You Will, in the first 
mention that we have of it, was enacted in 
one of those interludes where judges and 
benchers, escorted by the Master of the Rev- 
‘els or the Lord of Misrule, danced in gal- 
liards and corantos round a sea-coal fire, till 
the younger ones danced the elders down, 
when a stage play was represented. 

“Full oft within the spacious halls, 

When he had fifty winters o’er him, 

My brave Lord Keeper led the brawls; 

The seal and mace they danced before him.” 
Yes, the actual roof, says Mark LEMON, “un- 
der which the happy company of benchers, 
barristers, and students listened to that joy- 
ous and exhilarating play, full of the truest 
and most beautiful humanities, fitted for a 
season of cordial mirthfulness, exists; and 
it is pleasant to know that there is one lo- 
vality remaining where a play of SHaks- 
PEARE’S was listened to by his contempora- 
ries, and that play Twelfth-Night.” 

The CHARLESES seem to have been very 
fond of the Twelfth-night festivities, as, in- 
deed, of most others. CHARLES the First 
used to have his mask on Twelfth-day, and 
on Twelfth-night the queen made a feast 
for the king at Somerset House, and play- 
ed her part in a pastoral before him, at the 
huge expense in those days of two thou- 
sand pounds. And, the merriment continu- 
ing, but only changing character with the 
changing times, CHARLES the Second open- 
ed the revels by throwing dice in the Privy 
Chamber, where his ladies and gentlemen 
pursued the heavy gaming till they lost and 
won other thousands of pounds. Nor was 
it merely in the way of festivity that En- 
gland kept the day: it*was a part of those 
ceremonials with them in which church and 
state join hands, and by which the minds 
of the common people, the on-lookers and 
by-standers, are apt to be the more deeply 
impressed and confirmed in their belief and 
loyalty. In these ceremonies the Lord May- 
or and aldermen and guilds of London at- 
tend service at St. Paul’s in a body; and 
down to the time just preceding the Regen- 
cy, the king, with an advance-guard of pur- 
suivants, heralds, and all the Knights of the 
Garter, the Thistle, and the Bath, in full re- 
galia, proceeded to the Royal Chapel at St. 
James’s, and made offerings of gold, myrrh, 
and frankincense in recognition of the an- 
cient custom. In Spain the monarch still 


. goes through a similar performance in per- 


son, we believe; but in England, the insan- 
ity of GEORGE the Third making a break in 
the manner of performance, the duty was 
delegated and the whole affair diminished, 
so that only two gentlemen from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s oftice transact the business, 
an attendant carrying before them a box 
with a golden star on its lid, from which 
they take the traditional articles and place 
them on an alms dish held by the clergyman 
who officiates upon the brief occasion. 

On the whole, we think our own fashion 
of keeping Twelfth-night is as good as any, 
and has the advantage of being simple and 
harmless, while giving as much enjoyment 
as if it were more elaborate. Many of our 
Sunday-schools have their Christmas-trees 
on that day, the last of the holidays, instead 
of on the grander first of the holidays; and 
it is very common in our cities for the 
churches to have a tree on Little Christmas 
for sailors, for wanderers and wayfarers, for 
beggars, or for any whom it might not be 
exactly suitable to introduce at the earlier 
feast. And meantime the making and bak- 
ing of the family cake, the hiding and the 
finding of the ring in it, afford in most of 
our families a world of amusement to the 
young people, and of quiet satisfaction to 
the elder ones who overlook the sport, which 
is quite as healthful and often as memorable 
to the participants as the stately shows of 
the Old World’s Twelfth-night. 
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are pear and apple blossoms, or else clusters of 


be deep and large, the shoulder seams should be | 


weeks old. Notwithstanding a considerable debt 
short, and the upper part of the back should be | 








THE PRINCESSE POLONAISE. 

HE Princesse polonaise illustrated on our 

first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is published, is a tasteful garment designed by 
Worth. It is worn at present by leaders of 
fashion chiefly, but modistes predict that it will 
be the popular over dress for spring costumes. 
It is designed as a compromise between the full 
polonaise. and the plain princesse dress, which 
many ladies consider too scant for street attire. 
‘The model used for the picture is of heavy black 
brocaded silk with quadrillé figures loosely woven 
like the plaids of natte silk. It is without trim- 
ming, except the piping fold on its edges, the 
kilt pleats that form the back of the skirt, and 
the raveled fringe of its sashes. ‘The buttons 
are moulds covered with the quadrillé brocade. 
The front of the polonaise has the waist and 
skirt cut all in one, like a princesse dress, and is 
buttoned from top to bottom. ‘The waist front 
has but one dart—a fashion now much in favor 
with Worth, who, it is said, has devised a waist 
without any darts, in true coat fashion. In order 
to give sufficient fullness for the bust, this front 
is not cut straight and hemmed on its edges, but 
is curved outward from the throat to the belt, and 
is faced. The neck is very high, and the shoul- 
der seams are very short. <A belt or sash is 
sewed in the dart and tied on the left side. This 
belt is of the material of the polonaise, lined, 
and raveled at the ends.to form fringe. It may 
be four inches wide for slender, long-waisted fig- 
ures, but is of ordinary belt width for short 
waists. ‘The pocket flaps are two Jong slender 
pieces piped on the sides and sewed into the side 
seam below the waist; a button is on each end 
of the flap. The long-waisted Marguerite back 
fits smoothly over the bustle, and has long side 
forms that begin in the shoulder seams instead 
of the armhole. A scarf sash wider than that in 
front crosses the back at the end of the basque, 
concealing the seam that joins the basque to the 
kilt-pleated skirt. This sash is set in the side 
seams, and, like that of the front, is not tied in 
the middle, but on one side. The kilt pleating 
of the back is formed of nine pleats turned to- 
ward the middle of the back, where they meet 
an equal number from the opposite direction, 
‘These pleats are deeply laid, require about three 
widths of the material, and after being pressed, 
are tacked at intervals by narrow tapes that cross 
them in rows. ‘The neck of the polonaise is fin- 
ished by a Byron collar turned down all around, 
or else it may have one of the high standing En- 
giish collars that are now worn very broad. 
This polonaise is made so long and slender 
that it has a very stately effect, and requires be- 
neath it a closely clinging skirt. All of the un- 
der-skirt should be concealed except a single 
box-pleated flounce that borders the bottom. 
This pattern is being made up in light camel’s- 
hair, damask cashmere, de bege, and other 
woolen stutts that will be worn late in the spring. 
The waist and the basque part that covers the 
hips like a cuirass should be lined with silesia, 
or else with lining silk ; many modistes also line 
the entire front of the polonaise. 


GIRLS’ LINGERIE. 


The necessary articles for girls’ under-clothing 
illustrated on page 53, and of which cut paper 
patterns are published, are copied from the most 
approved models found at the best furnishing 
houses. Wamsutta muslin is the material pre- 
ferred by most mothers for the chemises, draw- 
ers, and night-gowns worn by their daughters, 
while others use instead Lonsdale and similar 
muslins of lighter quality. Satin jean, coutille, or 
else ordinary twilled muslin is selected for the 
corded under-waist. Striped or plaid flannels, or 
else two thicknesses of calico, are chosen for the 
Gabrielle wrapper, which is as useful to school- 
girls as to their fully grown sisters. 

The Gabrielle wrapper is a comfortable gar- 
ment for the sick-room, or for the school-girl to 
wear during study hours. Jt can be made of 
calico doubled, and all the seams turned inside, 
out-of sight, or else of striped flannel that is 
lined only in the waist. The front has no darts, 
but a long Gabrielle side form beginning in the 
armhole and extending to the foot. ‘The back is 
plainly shaped, without additional fullness at the 
waist. The pocket, cuffs, flounce, and bands of 
trimming make this a dressy little garment. 

The under-waist is of satin jean. It should 
be made double throughout, in order to have cas- 
ings for the cords, and also to make a very strong 
garment, because upon this waist all the skirts 
and drawers are buttoned, and nearly the whole 
clothing is suspended by its shoulder-straps. 
This garment is somewhat in the shape of cor- 
sets, but instead of stiff whalebones, it has clus- 
ters of supple cords that give the child sufficient 
support, and instead of being laced, it is buttoned ; 
hence the child can not make it too tight for 
health. The front is cut in three pieces; the 
back has no side forms, but merely gussets. 
There is no seam directly in front. The front 
side forms have six thick cords clustered togeth- 
er sewed their entire length. A cluster of ten 
cords is down each back near the buttons and 
button-holes. ‘The gussets at the lower edge of 
the back and the shoulder-straps are not doubled. 
‘There are no raw seams to be found in this gar- 
ment. ‘The edges are lapped flatly, and stitched 
by machine. ‘The top, bottom, armholes, and 
shoulder-straps are bound with tape. Two rows 
of buttons are around the waist in four pairs ; 











the upper row is at the taper of the waist, for the | 


skirts to be buttoned on, while those below are 
for the elastics that hold up the stockings. 
large girls, whose figures are developing, it is 
sometimes necessary to add gussets for the bust 
in the upper part of this under-waist. 

The sacque gown is considered the most com- 
fortable night dress for girls. It should be long 





For | 


enough to touch the floor, the armholes should | 


doubled by a lining cut in yoke shape. 
front and back are very similarly shaped, and in 
plain gowns the front may be merely faced also 
in yoke fashion, but in the model illustrated the 
front is tucked to represent a pointed yoke. ‘This 
tucking must be done before the front is cut out 
by the pattern. ‘Two groups of narrow length- 
wise tucks, with a box-pleat an inch wide be- 
tween the groups, will make pretty yokes. ‘The 
lower part of the gowns of large girls requires 
the entire width of two breadths of yard-wide mus- 
lin. As a hem down the middle of the front is 
scarcely practicable, it is well to lay a straight 
band its entire length, simulating a box-pleat ; 
stitch this near each edge. <A ‘‘ bag” seam, or 
English fell, is used by many for the long seams 
of gowns. A ‘‘raw” seam merely overhanded 
should never be seen on any article of under- 
clothing. The sleeves are slightly full, and are 
gathered to a tucked’ band which is large enough 
to slip over the hand; a coat sleeve is some- 
times preferred to this. The armholes should be 
strongly faced, or else corded. A ruffle around 
the neck is prettier than collars for children’s 
gowns. A band of embroidered insertion may 
be added down the middle of the yoke in front. 

‘The chemise is cut in the simple sacque shape 
now universally adopted for growing girls, and 
which is also a most popular design for ladies’ 
chemises. The body is in one piece, without 
seams on the shoulders or gores on the sides, 
Each sleeve is also a single piece, without gus- 
sets. ‘The useless opening down the front, once 
in vogue, is omitted. Instead of a close-fitting 
band or yoke being sewed around the neck, a 
drawing string is run in a case in the body an 
inch below the top, and the neck of the chemise 
may be drawn up as tightly or loosely as the 
comfort and growth of the child may require. 
The edge of the neck is neatly overcast in scal- 
lops, or else it is trimmed with Hamburg-work, 
tatting, or lace, and when the string is drawn, a 
pretty ruffle is formed. Linen tape half an inch 
wide is stitched on the wrong side to form this 
-asing, and the drawing string is of still narrow- 
er tape; a single string is sufficient. The long 
sloped seams on the sides should be neatly felled. 
The hem around the bottom should be an inch 
wide on the smallest chemises. ‘The sleeves are 
sloped in such a manner that they do not need 
the small gussets formerly added to sleeves. They 
may be simply felled to the body of the chemise, 
or else they may be strengthened by being passed 
under the body half an inch, stitched on one edge, 
and hemmed on the other, making a facing about 
half an inch wide. ‘The edge of the sleeve is 
trimmed to match the neck. It is a good plan 
to make the chemise body very long and add a 
tuck, to be let out as the girl grows. Sometimes 
a trimming of ruffle or embroidery is added to 
the hem of the chemise. 

‘The closed drawers should be made with ample 
body, very long in the stride, and very short in 
the legs, as they are intended for protection and 
warmth, and are not meant to be visible below 
the child’s skirts. ‘Their shape is too obvious to 
need explanation, ‘They are cut open half-way 
down each side; an inch-wide flat binding is 
sewed to the front of the opening, to pass under 
the back, which is merely faced. ‘The band 
around the waist should be so wide that it will not 
**cut” the child’s waist; two inches wide when 
finished is not too much. ‘There may be a but- 
ton and button-hole on each side of the belt of 
the drawers to fasten it around the waist, and a 
lengthwise button-hole in front and back to at- 
tach it to buttons on the under-waist. Some- 
times all buttons are omitted on the band, and 
the drawers have only button-holes to fasten them 
to the buttons on the waist. If not fastened to 
the waist, straps to pass over the shoulders should 
be added. Eight or ten tucks in a group and a 
row of embroidery, or else a fluted ruffle, are used 
for trimming. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


One of the novelties of the season is the bro- 
derie lace for trimming evening dresses. ‘This 
is strong tulle embroidered with satin floss in 
rich figures that make most effective garniture ; 
it is especially admired on white silk dresses. 
Point de Venise lace of modern manufacture, 
but closely imitating the beautiful designs of an- 
tique Venetian point, is chosen to trim the ta- 
bliers, and as flounces of rich silk and velvet 
dresses. For quite young ladies are pleatings 
of crépe lisse matching in color the pale cream, 
sky blue, and rose silks of which their dresses 
are made. Among beautiful floral garnitures 
are rose-bud fringes, half a yard wide, of pend- 
ent buds of varied colors, damask red, creamy 
tea-roses, and pale pink, while others are entire- 
ly closed in their green calyxes; these trim the 
tabliers of ball dresses, and form the bertha of 
the corsage. White silk will be the favorite 
color for evening dresses this season, and this 
must be of the ivory white or creamy tints; 
there are also rosy white silks that are much 
admired, but blue and pearl white are passée. 
Velvet of dark rich shade, such as garnet, mar- 
ron brown, deep green, or sapphire blue, is used 
for trimming these white silk dresses, in con- 
junction with lisse pleatings, lace, and flowers. 





The straight moyen-age trained skirt without | 


flounces is used with an elaborate tablier, or 
with side trimmings, and often with the beau- 
tiful Marguerite corsage. 

The corset waists of evening dresses are form- 
ed of twelve lengthwise pieces, and fit the figure 
as if they were glued there. Velvet collars add 
to the effect of this quaint medizval attire. ‘The 
low corsages worn by young ladies have square 
necks, are fastened behind, and have elbow 
sleeves. Large leaves of white chenille, studded 
with seed-pearl, make beautiful appliqué trim- 
mings on silk evening dresses. The blossoms 
of fruits are much used for garniture. 


The | 








peach blossoms mingled with grapes—a most 
effective combination. One of the late importa- 
tions from Worth’s is a dress of sea-foam green 
silk, trimmed with tablier pleatings and panier 
putts of cream-colored tulle and fringe of un- 
blown rose-buds, showing only a little color. The 
corsage is cut high behind, with square Pompa- 
dour front—a fashion very prevalent this winter. 
Another pretty fashion is that of making blouse 
drapery of tulle on the front of high silk basques 
of evening dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Switzer; Larorcape; and ‘THuRN; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Isaac H. BaILey, who officiated as Presi- 

dent of the New England Society at its anniver- 

sary dinner at DELMONICO’s on thie 22d ult. , made 
one of those felicitous after-dinner speeches for 
which he is noted, in which he gave the follow- 
ing pleasant bit of biography: “There is a story 
told by LONGFELLOW about an ancestor of mine, 
JOHN ALDEN, who has been so covered over with 
the figures and the hyperboles of poetry that the 
story ‘has lost its identity completely. The poet 
represents this JOHN ALDEN as going to court 
the girl that he loved, without the slightest in- 
tention of wooing her for himself, and was only 
brought to his senses by her speaking first. 
That is contrary to all our New England no- 
tions of courting. Now, if the truth were told, 
it would be found that she did not speak till fhe 
situation had become so embarrassing that, as a 
woman, she had to speak. Still, the sequel was 
all right. A numerous race followed, and if it 
had not been for that affair, perhaps, I should 
not have been presiding here to-night.” 

—KaTE CorFIN, who died a few days since at 
the almshouse in Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
had been an inmate there for thirty-seven years. 
When young she was the belle of the city, and 
when old, even more than fourscore, was re- 
markably good-looking and very polite. Her 
parents were formerly affluent, but died poor, 
hence her going to the almshouse. Her father 
was a Revolutionary soldier, and for four years 
one of WASHINGTON’S body-guard. Her cousin, 
Captain ABEL COFFIN, was a sailor man, and 
brought the Siamese Twins to this country. At 
eighty-three she had outlived all who were the 
companions of her youth. 

—Notable thing for Christmas: At the Jewish 
Mission, No. 42 Baxter Street, a holiday service 
was held, under the direction of the Rev. Mr. 
GOLBERG, commencing with a hymn beginning, 
“Take the name of Jesus with you.”? This was 
followed by a prayer and the reading of the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer in four 
different languages. After which a distribution 
of presents, fruits, etc., and much anthem. 

—Mr. Donatp G. MircHen. (‘Ik Marvel’’) 
has a fine sense of the humorous, and had a de- 
lightful personal experience of it a few days 
since with a snobbish Yale student, who, riding 
out to call on the charming bevy of daughters 
that cheer the heart and home of tic farmer of 
Edgewood, found aman dressed in rough clothes 
at work near the entrance of the place. ‘* Here, 
old fellow, hold my horse,’ cried Yalensian. 
** Are the ladies at home ?”’ said he, as the per- 
son addressed took hold of the animal, as the 
rider dismounted. ‘* No, Sir; you will not find 
them at home,’ said the supposed gardener. 
‘Well, then, here’s a dime for you,”’ said Ya- 
lensian, remounting. The money was declined, 
and the student rode away, utterly ignorant of 
the reason why he did not find the ladies in, 
which he afterward suspected, when he learned 
that his conversation had been with the author- 
farmer himself. 

—GERRIT SMITH’S practice as a philanthropist 
accorded with his precept. Some years ago an 
old man named,FAaLveEy, one of those who bought 
land of him, fell in arrears, and on that account 
borrowed trouble. Mr. Smitrx’s agent, Dor- 
RANCE, found that Fatvey and his wife were 
honest, well-behaved, but unfortunate, and did 
not eject them. Mr. SmitrH wrote them this 
letter in April, 1864: 

Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Falvey, Florence: 

“Mr. Dorrance pleads for you. He tells me of your 
poverty and other misfortunes. Do not try to pay me 
any thing. You may live on the land as jong as our 
Heavenly Father allows you to live on the earth. Be 
of good cheer; and may you and those dear grand- 
children of whom Mr. Dorrance speaks all be blessed 
in each other. Your friend, Gerrit Smitu.” 
Mrs. FALVEY survived her husband, and died 
last year, and up to her death lived on the land 
under this title. 

—JAMES MONTGOMERY Srars, of Boston, at- 
tained his majority December 25, 1875. He is 
sole heir of the late Josuvua Sears, who died in 
1867, leaving an estate then valued at $1,600,000. 
After bequests of about $100,000, the estate was 
left in care of trustees. The will provided that 
when the heir was twenty-one he should have 
$30,000 paid him and an annual income of 34000, 
this annuity to be increased to $6000 at the age 
of twenty-five, and to $10,000 at the age of thirty. 
In case of the death of the son before reaching 
his majority, the will provided for the division 
of the estate, but no definite provision was made 
for any thing but a perpetual trust in case he 
reached his majority. Whether the heir is to 
ever have the sole management and disposal of 
the estate is a question upon which the lawyers 
are in some doubt. The valuation of the estate 
now is about nine million dollars. Three fine 
buildings, valued at about half a million each, 
pertain to the Sears estate; also the Sears Build- 
ing, worth three-quarters of a million. Who will 
inherit the property in the event of the son’s de- 
cease is a question for the courts. 

—HENky STILES, the first white person born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, died at East Bay, Michigan, 
on the 22d of December. 

—The late Cuark_es B. Wrxn, of Woburn, Mas- 
sachusetts, bequeathed $250,000 to public pur- 
poses in that town. 

—General GEORGE B. M‘CLELLAN goes to Bal- 
timore to reside, and will take a prominent 
josition in the executive department of the 

altimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

—In Thrift, the last of Mr. SamueL SmILes’s 
excellent books, recently published by the Har- 
—e occurs the following tribute to his moth- 

: **The author might even cite his own case 
as “an illustration of the advantages of thrift. 
His mother was left a widow when her youngest 








There | child—the youngest of eleven—was only three 











on account of a suretyship, Which was paid, she 
bravely met the diflic ulties of her position, and 
perseveringly overeame them. Though her in- 
come was less than that of many highly paid 
working-men, she educated her children well, 

and brought them up religiously and vir tuously. 

She put her sons in the way of doing well, and 
if they have not doue so, it was through no fault 
of hers.’ 

—The Rev. Jonn Lamps died recently in Errol, 
Scotland. The notable thing about the Rev. 
LamB and his predecessor, the Rev. Mr. Watson, 
was that between them they had the pastoral 
care of the United Presbyterian Church of Errol 
over one hundred and fifteen years. Mr. War- 
SON was pastor from 1760 to 15814—tifty-four 
years; and Mr. Lams from 1814 to 1875—sixty- 
one years. 

—The descendants of Resecca Nourse, who 
was hanged by good Puritans in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1692, on complaint of being a witch, 
have formed an association to erect a monument 
to her memory. 

—Mr. SAnKEY is greatly encouraged by his 
American work. To a friend in England he 
writes: ‘You will be glad to know that the in- 
terest in the work in Brooklyn and Philadelphia 
is quite equal to that shown in Liverpool and 
London. I do not think I ever saw so many 
people in the streets trying to get into our meet- 
ings as I saw yesterday,”’ 

—Max MULLER, in resigning the professorship 
of comparative philology at Oxford University, 
gives as a reason his advanced age, saying, ‘I 
think that the time has come when, for the sake 
of the university as well as for my own sake, I 
should make room for younger men.’ This 
seems to indicate that there is no truth in the 
report that he is to accept a professorship in 
the John Hopkins University, in Baltimore. 

—General BoupINot, a Cherokee Indian of 
position, whose journal, the /vdian Progress, was 
lately suppressed by order of the Council of the 
Indian Territory, has removed to Vinita, Indian 
Territory, and begun anew the publication of 
his newspaper. 

—Ex-Governor SEYMowrR is happiest in those 
occasional speeches where politics do not come 
in to check the genial philosophy and manliness 
that have always formed one of his prominent 
characteristics. Recently, at the dedication of 
a new hall in Holland Patent, Oneida County, 
he spoke of self-discipline for young men, re- 
marking: ‘*Some time since, in reviewing my 
life, I asked myself, ‘If I were to wipe out twen- 
ty acts, what should they be? Should it be my 
business mistakes, my foolish acts (for I sup- 
pose we all do foolish things oceasionally), my 
grievances? Why, no; for, after all, these 
the very things by which I have profited. They 
are the price of wisdom. So I finally concluded 
it would be better to expunge, instead of my 
mistakes, my triumphs. I could not afford to 
miss the tonic of mortification, the refinement 
of sorrow. I needed them every one. The great 
pivotal chance by which we rise or fall turns 
upon the way in which we grapple with our 
faults. If successful, the curse becomes a bless- 
ing. Every man is a free agent, and he is re- 
sponsible to himself for this liberty. He is him- 
self the greatest of all earthly tribunals. All my 
acquaintance with the eminent men of our coun- 
try has taught me that the key to greatness is 
found in a fearless self-examination.” 

—Dr. WILKINS, of Fairmount, recently visited 
a man and woman in Montgomery County, In- 
diana, whose ages are respectively one hundred 
and thirteen and one hundred and eleven years, 
and who have lived together in the married state 
eighty-five years. The name of this ancient 
couple is Fruits, and they are the parents of 
Mrs. THomas WILLIAMS, of Catlin township. 
The old man stands up as straight as a ramrod, 
and does quite a good deal of work every day. 
He has always been a moderate liver, and uses 
no tobacco, Which is an argument against to- 
bacco-users. But his wife has been a ste: dy 
smoker for sixty years, which is an argument in 
favor of tobueco. The old lady is afflicted with 
a cancer, which made its appearance upon her 
forehead forty years ago, and which she is now 
doctoring with coual-oil. At one time in her life 
she weighed 225 pounds, but gradually shrunk 
away till she now tips the beam at 125, 

—General Joe LANE, who was the Democratic 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency in 1860, is now 
a farmer in Oregon. His son, LAFAYETTE LANE, 
is a Representative in the present Congre $3 from 
that State. 

—JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Writing from Dresden, 
where he has been living, says that Saxon wom- 
en show more strength and endurance than many 
of their husbands and brothers, who are accord- 
ingly much given to hitching up their better 
halves to dog-carts to draw them about. 

—The London Spectator of December 11 has a 
full-page article on the late WILLIAM B. Astor, 
in which it is said: ‘* Tried by all rules, WILL- 
IAM ASTOR was a very excellent citizen. Tried 
by the rules of political economy, he was a most 
excellent citizen—a man who, instead of wasting 
wealth upon himself, or hoarding it unused, or 
pauperizing his neighbors by lavish gifts, em- 
ployed it in the most beneficial way—devoting 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of his profits to 
reproductive undertakings, railways, mines, and, 
above all, useful buildings. Tried by a higher 
standard even, there was ‘little to cavil at, for, 
we have said, he probably accumulated mone . 
from a sense of duty, which, however narrow, 
was sincere, and his personal character is be- 
lieved to have been without a stain of any kind. 
He was bred and remained through life an un- 
obtrusive member of the Episcopal Church, and 
never neglected any external duty of a church 
member, giving up attendance only when his 
age made the ascent of the church ste ps a suf- 
fering to him. If his will is found as respect- 
able as his life, there is no fault in it on whicha 
critic can take hold. And yet the instinctive 
feeling that this man on the whole lived a poor 
life must be the correct one. He had power in 
his hands, power of the most real and effective 
kind, and he did not care to use it; but while 
always increasing it, left it behind him for oth- 
ers to use or misuse, independent of his con- 
trol.”’ The London Saturday Review also has an 
article on Mr. Astor, which states that his char- 
ities were seldom for larger amounts than $1000, 
It is within the knowledge of the writer—com- 
municated to him by the clergyman who made 
the appeal—that on one occasion Mr. ASTOR’S 
check for $5000 was put on the communion 
plate, and this without previous private solici- 
tation or suggestion. 
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Border for Lingerie.—Point Lace 
Embroidery. 


For this border transfer the design to linen, and 
run on plain and medallion point lace braid; the 
plain braid is turned down on the corners and gath- 
ered in the curves. Connect the design figures with 
twisted bars of fine thread, for which the thread is 
stretched going forward and wound going back, and 
work the wheels. ‘The edge of the border is finished 
with woven picats. 


Table-Cover.—Application and White 
Embroidery. 

Tue foundation of this table-cover is of écru linen. 
For the centre apply white cambric, and for the outer 
border Brussels tulle and white cambric. First cut 
of écru linen one piece of the requisite size, as shown 
by the illustration, transfer the outlines of the foun- 
dation figures to the material, and work the em- 
broidery in satin stitch with écru embroidery cotton. 
For the centre of the table-cover apply white cam- 
bric, transfer the outlines of the design to the latter, 
and work the embroidery in half-polka and satin 
stitch. Cut away the linen on the wrong side, and 
the cambric between the design figures on the right 
side of the work. For the outer border transfer the 
design to the material, underlay the latter with tulle, 
and baste on the embroidered piece of linen. Run 
the outlines with embroidery cotton, and work the 
embroidery in satin and half-polka stitch. After 
finishing the embroidery, cut away the cambric be- 
tween the design figures and the tulle on the wrong side, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Woven Braid, Mignardise, and Crochet Insertions 
for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 53. 
THeseE insertions are worked with woven braid of different 
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Borver For Lincerie.—Pornt Lace EMBROIDERY. 


kinds, mignardise, and twisted crochet cotton, No. 40. For the 
insertion Fig. 1 take two pieces of braid, woven as shown by the 
illustration and of the length required, which are furnished on 
both sides with single loops, and crochet as follows: 7 ch. (chain 
stitches), | sc. (single crochet) on the third following loop on one 
side of one of the pieces. of braid, turn the work on the wrong 
side, + 7 sc. on the 7 ch. worked previously, four times alter- 





nately turn the work, 1 ch., 7 sc. on the veins of 
the 7 sc. worked last, which appear as back veins 
on the side where the work is done; then turn the 
work, 1 sc. on the third following loop on one side 
of the second piece of braid, turn the work, 7 se. on 
the veins of the 7 sc. worked last, which appear as 
back veins on the side where the work is done, 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the third following loop of the first piece 
of braid, and repeat always from *. On the other 
side of each of the two pieces of braid crochet one 
round as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
next loop, one picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 sc, 
on the first of these ch. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 use two pieces of braid 
of the requisite length, woven as shown by the illus- 
tration, and furnished with single loops on one side 
and a piece of mignardise of about twice the length 
of the braid, which are joined with one round work- 
ed as follows: + 1 se. on the next loop of the mi- 
gnardise, 1 ch., turn the work on the wrong side, 
1 se. on the second following loop of one piece of 
the braid on the side furnished with single loops, 
1 ch., turn the work on the right side, 1 se, on the 
next loop of the mignardise, 3 ch., 1 tc. (treble 
crochet) on the third following loop of the mignar- 
dise, working off only one-half of the veins, how- 
ever; with the veins still on the needle work 1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on the fourth following loop 
of the mignardise, working off the upper veins of 
this ste. together with the following veins of the tc. 
which have not yet been worked off, and then work 
off also the last veins on the needle, 1 ch., turn the 
work on the wrong side, pass over one loop of the 
braid, fasten together the next two loops with 1 sc., 1 se. on the 
single ch. worked last, turn the work on the right side, 1 sc. on 
the upper veins of the tc., 3 ch., pass over two loops of the 
mignardise, and repeat from *. On the other side _of the 
mignardise work a similar round, using the second piece of 
braid, and transposing the design, in the manner shown by the 
illustration, 
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TABLE-COVER.—Apprication anp Waite EMBROIDERY. 
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: , Girls’ Lingerie, 
bdndnlatreotoen Figs. 1-6. 
LEENA NVA «= WITH CUT PAPER 
ot at) tl PATTERNS. 
: HIS useful set of 
patterns comprises 
the newest and most 
popular négligé and un- 
der clothing for girls 
from five to fifteen years 
old, and is copied from 
Parisian models fur- 


Fig. 1.—Woven Brarp, MIGNARDISE, AND 
Crocuet INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


& Co. 


waist, to which the drawers and petticoats are buttoned, a sacque night- 
gown, a sacque chemise, and closed drawers. For details of these gar- 
ments read the following description of the cut paper patterns and 
the article on New York Fashions. The patterns are graded for 
every size, eleven in all, from 22 to 32 inches bust measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF GIRLS’ 
LINGERIE. 


Tus set comprises five garments— Gabrielle wrapper, 
under-waist, sacque night-gown, sacque chemise, and 
closed drawers. 


nished us by the kindness of 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable, 
The set consists of 
a pretty Gabrielle wrapper, which may be made of any material, an under- 


above the 


plain. 
sleeve at 





edging. 


InseRTION FoR LincEertE.— WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


ing up. Hold 

















Lay the front of the 
pattern on the tucked 
goods and cut out. 
‘The back is perfectly 
Gather the 


and sew on a band of 
insertion finished with 
The neck is 
finished with an em- 
broidered ruffle stand- 


2 yards. 


waist line. 


the wrist, 


the sleeve 


slightly full when sewing 
in. Place the seam to 

the notch in the front 
part of the armhole. 





Fig. 2.—Woven Brarp, MIGNARDISE, AND 
CrocuerT Insertion For LINGERIE. 


A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 


Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a girl of five years, 


alike. 


the body, and sleeve. 


neck down. 


One-eighth of a yard is added for every year. 
SacquE CuEMIse,—This pattern is in two pieces—half of 
The front and back are cut exactly 
Double the goods lengthwise to avoid a seam on the 
shoulder, then fold the goods in the opposite direction by 
putting the selvedges together. 
the straight edge on the fold of the goods from the 
Cut the sleeve with the short straight 


Cut the body by laying 


edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
Join the seam of the body, and sew in the sleeve 
according to 
the notches. 
Trim the neck 
















Gaprre_te Wraprer.—This pattern is in six pieces 
—front and front 
gore, back, sleeve, 
cuff, collar, and 


and sleeves with 
ae rd edging or na 
’ or else needle- 
longest straight / \ Ri Hiv) RAN Stee} ANY \\o. San mapdthohaarainel nrnnaanse™ work the edge 
- — pate of the chemise. 
edge of the goods. 
The notches at 


Run a shirr 
string in the top 
of the body, . 
and draw it up 
to form the 
neck, <A quar- 
ter of an inch 
is allowed for 
seams. If the 
garment is too 
long or too 
short, add to or 
take from the 
bottom the re- 
quired amount. 
Quantity of 
material, 36 
inches wide, for 
a girl of five 
dis added for ey- 


the top and bot- 
tom show where 
to turn back for 
the hem in front. 
Cut all the other 
parts lengthwise 
of the goods, and 
be very particu- 
lar to place the 
line of holes at 
the waist line of 
the side form and 
back even on the 
thread of the 
goods. The front 
is cut without a 
dart; the side 
form seams of the front extend from the armhole down to 
the bottom of the garment. 
The French back is sufficient- 
ly adjusted to the figure by a 
seam down the middle. The 
front is cut high about the 
throat, is finished witha “S 
plain round collar, and closes 
the entire length with buttons 
and button-holes. The coat 
sleeve has a plain cuff. Place 
the pocket on the front even 
with the corresponding 
holes in each. A bias 
flounce is set on above the 
lower edge of the gar- 
ment; a bias band of the mate- 
rial forms the heading. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to 
the notch in the back part and 
the short seam to the notch in 
the front of the armhole, / 
holding the sleeve toward f 
you when sewing it in. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. 
Tee Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, for a 
girl of five years, 15g 
yards, One-fourth . 
of a yard is added 
for every year. 
Unper-Walrst. 
—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, front side piece, back, and gusset. Cut the 
front with the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the 
side piece. Cut the back with the longest straight edge laid on 
the edge of the goods. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem. This garment is cut double, with 
the exception of the gusset. Stitch five or more parallel rows 
each side of the front, and run a cord in each space the entire 
length of the front. Join together by the notches. Close the 
back with buttons and button-holes, Sew a button on the centre 
of the front at the waist, and one on each hip, to button the draw- 
ers. Buttons for garters are added below. ‘The shoulder-strap 























Fig. 2.—Girv’s Unper-Walst 
(witn Cur Parer Parrery). 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 3.—Giri’s Unper-Waist 
(with Cor Paper Pattery). 
Back.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


years, one yard, 
ery year. 
CLosep 
Drawers. 
This pattern 
is in one piece. 
Place the lon- 


One-eighth of a) 














of the pattern on the 
fold of the goods to 
avoid aseam. ‘Then cut 
another piece exactly 
like it. Cut a slit on the 
side down to the notch. 
Cut the front out in the 
line of holes across the 
top and down the front, Sew the 
seams of the legs. Then join the 
two legs together from the waist in 
front down and up to the back. 
Face the opening on the side, 
gather across the top in front 
and back, and sew on the 
band. Make button-holes 
on each side and front to 
fasten to the under-waist. 
A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. f 
Quantity of mate- 
rial, 36 inches wide, \ \ 
for a girl of five AQ, \ 
years, one yard, OO 
One-eighth of a ~~ 
yard is added for every 
year. The hemsare all 
allowed on the bottom 
of the under-garments. 


Fig. 1.—Grrv’s GABRIELLE WRAPPER 
(witn Cor Paper Partrery). 
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Fig. 4.—Giri’s Sacque Nieut-Gown (witH 
Cot Parer Pattern). 


SS 


Fig. 5.—Grrv’s Sacque Caremise (with 
Cur Paper Pattern). 





Insertion for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
Tuts insertion is worked on batiste, nansook, or linen, in satin, 
half-polka, and button-hole stitch, with embroidery cotton. Work 
the wheels with fine thread. 


Borders.—Imitation of Point Lace.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders are-worked on Brussels lace. For the border 
shown by Fig. 1 transfer the design to linen, baste the lace on the 
linen, run the outlines of the design figures witli white glazed cot- 


Fig. 6.—Girt’s CLosep Drawers (witn Cut Parer Parrern). 


Fies. 1-6.—GIRLS’ LINGERIE—FOR GIRLS FROM 
5 TO 15 YEARS OLD.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
(Cut Pa Patterns of the Girls’ Lingerie, Figs. 1-6, for Girls from 5 
to 15 Years old, comprising Gabrielle Wrapper, Under-Waist, Sacque 
Night-Gown, Saeque Chemise, and Closed Drawers, in Eleven Sizes, 


from 22 to 32 Inches Bust Measure, sent by the Publishers, Prepaid. 
by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.” eer 


can be buttoned or sewed to the 
front. A quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches 
wide, for a girl of five years, seven- 
eighths of ayard. One-eighth of a 
yard is added for every year. 

Sacque Nicutr- Gown. — This 
pattern is in three pieces—front, 
back, and sleeve.’ Cut the front, 
back, and sleeve with the longest 
straight edges laid on the fold of 
the goods to.avoid seams. Cut a 
slit down the front to the notch. 
Sew a lap on the left side for the 
button. Sew an extra piece from 
the neck down on the right side, 
and stitch both edges to form a box- 
pleat. Then tuck the front in yoke 
shape. Make eight. small tucks 
from the neck down to the waist 
each side of the pleat. Leave a 
space as wide as the pleat, then 
make eight more tucks from the 
shoulder, ending about one inch 





Fig. 1.—Borper.—Iitation oF Pornt Lace. Fig. 2.—Borper.—Imiration oF Pornt Lace. 
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ton, and work the lace stitches with fine thread, 
as shown by the illustration. The edge is bor- 
dered with woven picots. For the border Fig. 2 
transfer the design to linen, baste the lace on the 
latter partly double, work the outlines of the de- 
sign figures and the dots of the foundation in 
half-polka stitch with embroidery cotton, and 
surround them with glazed cotton. Work the 
wheels partly in button-hole stitch and partly in 
lace stitch with fine thread, and finish the border 
on the edge with woven picots. 





(Continued from No. 2, page 28.) 
(Copyright, 1875, by Harrer & Broruenrs.) 


The Two Destinies: 





@ Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 

Avrnor or “Tue Law anv THe Lapy,” “Man ano 
Wirr,” “Tax Woman in Wuite,” gro. 
CHAPTER V. 

MY STORY. 


WHEN you last saw me, I was a boy of thir- 
teen. You now see me a man of twenty-three. 

The story of my life, in the interval between 
these two ages, is a story that can be soon told. 

Speaking of my father first, I have to record 
that the end of his career did indeed come as 
Dame Dermody had foretold it. Before we had 
been a year in America, the total collapse of his 
land speculation was followed by his death. The 
catastrophe was complete. But for my mother’s 
little income (settled on her at her marriage) we 
should both have been left helpless at the mercy 
of the world. 

We made some kind friends among the hearty 
and hospitable people of the United States, whom 
we were unaffectedly sorry to leave. But there 
were reasons which inclined us to return to our 
own country after my father's death ; and we did 
return accordingly. 

Besides her brother (already mentioned in the 
earlier pages of my narrative), my mother had 
another relative—a cousin named Germaine—on 
whose assistance she mainly relied for starting 
me, when the time came, in a professional career. 
I remember it as a family rumor, that Mr. Ger- 
maine had been an unsuccessful suitor for my 
mother’s hand, in the days when they were young 

ple together. He was still a bachelor, at the 
ater period when his eldest brother’s death with- 
out issue placed him in possession of a handsome 
fortune. The accession of wealth made no dif- 
ference in his habits of life: he was a lonely old 
man, estranged from his other relatives, when my 
mother and [ returned to England. If I could 
only succeed in pleasing Mr. Germaine, I might 
consider my prospects in life (in some degree, at 
least) as being prospects assured. 

This was one consideration that influenced us 
in leaving America. There was another —in 
which I was especially interested—that drew me 
back to the lonely shores of Greenwater Broad. 

My only hope of recovering a trace of Mary 
was to make inquiries among the cottagers in the 
neighborhood of the old home. The good bailiff 
had been heartily liked and respected in his litile 
sphere. It seemed at least possible that some 
among his many friends in Suffolk might have 
discovered traces of him, in the years that had 
passed since I had left England. In my dreams 
of Mary—and I dreamed of her constantly— 
the lake and its woody banks formed a frequent 
background in the visionary picture of my lost 
companion. To the lake shores I looked, with 
a natural superstition, as to my way back to the 
one life that had its promise of happiness for me 
—my iife with Mary. 

On our arrival in London, I started for Suffolk 
alone—at my mother’s request. She had no 
heart, poor soul, for revisiting the home scenes 
now occupied by the strangers to whom our house 
had been let. 

Ah, how my heart ached (young as I was) 
when I saw the familiar green waters of the lake 
once more! It was evening. The first object 
that caught my eye was the gayly painted boat, 
once mine, in which Mary and I had so often 
sailed together. ‘The people in possession of the 
house were sailing now. The sound of their 
laughter floated toward me merrily over the still 
water. Their flag flew at the little mast-head, 
from which Mary’s fiag had never fluttered in 
the pleasant breeze. I turned my eyes from the 
boat ; it hurt me to look at it. A few steps on- 
ward brought me to a promontory on the shore, 
and revealed the brown archways of the Decoy 
on the opposite bank. There was the paling be- 
hind which we had knelt to watch the snaring of 
the ducks; there was the hole through which 
*«Trim,” the terrier, had shown himself to rouse 
the stupid curiosity of the water-fowl ; there, seen 
at intervals through the trees, was the winding 
woodland path along which Mary and I had 
traced our way to Dermody’s cottage, on the day 
when my father's cruel hand had torn us from 
each other. Ah, how wisely my good mother 
had shrunk from looking again at the dear old 
scenes! I turned my back on the lake, to think 
with calmer thoughts in the shadowy solitude of 
the woods. 

An hour’s walk along the winding banks 
brought me round to the cottage which had once 
been Mary’s home. 

The door was opened by a woman who was a 
stranger to me. She civilly asked me to enter 
the parlor. I had suffered enough already; I 
made my inquiries, standing on the door-step. 
They were soon at an end. The woman was a 
stranger in our part of Suffolk: neither she nor 
her husband had ever heard of Dermody’s name. 

I pursued my investigations among the peas- 


antry; passing from cottage to cottage. The 


| twilight came; the moon rose; the lights began 








to vanish from the lattice-windows—and still I 
continued my weary pilgrimage; and still, go 
where I might, the answer to my questions was 
the same. Nobody knew any thing of Dermody. 
Every body asked if I had not brought news of 
him myself. It pains me even now to recall the 
cruelly complete defeat of every effort which I 
made on that disastrous evening. I passed the 
night in one of the cottages; and I returned to 
London the next day, broken by disappointment, 
careless what I did, or where I went next. 

Still, we were not wholly parted. I continued 
to see Mary—as Dame Dermody said I should 
see her—in dreams. 

Sometimes she came to me with the green flag 
in her hand, and repeated her farewell words: 
** Don’t forget Mary!” Sometimes she led me 
to our favorite corner in the cottage parlor, and 
opened the paper on which her grandmother had 
written our prayers for us. We prayed together 
again, and sung hymns together again, as if the 
old times had come back. Once she appeared to 
me, with tears in her eyes, and said, ‘‘ We must 
wait, dear: our time has not come yet.” Twice 
I saw her looking at me, like one disturbed by 
anxious thoughts; and twice I heard her say, 
‘* Live patiently, live innocently, George, for my 
sake.” 

We settled in London, where my education 
was undertaken by a private tutor. Before we 
had been long in our new abode, an unexpected 
change in our prospects took place. To my 
mother’s astonishment she received an offer of 
marriage (addressed to her in a letter) from Mr. 
Germaine. 

“*T entreat you not to be startled by my pro- 
posal” (the old gentleman wrote). ‘‘ You can 
hardly have forgotten that I was once fond of 
you, in the days when we were both young and 
both poor. No return to the feelings associated 
with that time is possible now. At my age, all 
I ask of you is to be the companion of the clos- 
ing years of my life, and to give me something 
of a father’s interest in promoting the future wel- 
fare of your son. Consider this, my dear, and 
tell me whether you will take the empty chair at 
an old man’s lonely fireside.” 

My mother (looking almost as confused, poor 
soul, as if she had become a young girl again) left 
the whole responsibility of decision on the shoul- 
ders of her son! I was not long in making up 
my mind. If she said Yes, she would accept the 
hand of a man of worth and honor, who had been 
throrghout his whole life devoted to her; and slie 
would recover all the comforts, the luxuries, the 
social prosperity and position of which my father’s 
reckless course of life had deprived her. Add to 
this, that I liked Mr. Germaine, and that Mr. 
Germaine liked me. Under these circumstances, 
why should my mother say No? She could pro- 
duce no satisfactory answer to that question when 
I put it. As the necessary consequence, she be- 
came, in due course of time, Mrs. Germaine. 

I have only to add that, to the end of her life, 
she congratulated herself (in this case at least) on 
having taken her son’s advice. 

The years went on—and still Mary and I were 
parted, except in my dreams. The years went 
on, until the perilous time which comes in every 
man’s life came in mine. I reached the age when 
the strongest of all the passions seizes on the 
senses, and asserts its mastery over mind and 
body alike. 

I had hitherto passively endured the wreck of 
my earliest and dearest hopes: I had lived pa- 
tiently, and lived innocently, for Mary’s sake. 
Now, my patience left me; my innocence was 
numbered among the lost things of the past. My 
days, it is true, were still devoted to the tasks 
set me by my tutor. But my nights were given, 
in secret, to a reckless profligacy, which (in my 
present frame of mind) I look back on with dis- 
gust and dismay. I profaned my remembrances 
of Mary in the company of women who had 
reached the lowest depths of degradation. I im- 
piously said to myself: ‘‘I have hoped for her 
long enough ; I have waited for her long enough. 
The one thing now to do is to enjoy my youth 
and to forget her.” 

From the moment when I dropped into this 
degradation, I might sometimes think regretful- 
ly of Mary—at the morning time, when penitent 
thoughts mostly come to us; but I ceased abso- 
Jutely to see her in my dreams. We were now, 
in the completest sense of the word, parted. 
Mary’s pure spirit could hold no communion 
with mine; Mary’s pure spirit had left me. 

It is needless to say that I failed to keep the 
secret of my depravity from the knowledge of 
my mother. The sight of her grief was the first 
influence that sobered me. In some degree at 
least I restrained myself: I made the effort to 
return to purer ways of life. Mr. Germaine, 
though I had disappointed him, was too just a 
man to give me up as lost. He advised me, as a 
means of self-reform, to make my choice of a 
profession, and to absorb myself in closer studies 
than any that I had yet pursued. 

I made my peace with this good friend and 
second father, not only by following his advice, 
but by adopting the profession to which he had 
been himself attached before he inherited his for- 
tune—the profession of medicine. Mr. Germaine 
had been a surgeon: I resolved on being a sur- 

m too. 

Having entered, at rather an earlier age than 
usual, on my new way of life, I may at least say 
for myself that I worked hard. I won, and kept, 
the interest of the Professors under whom I stud- 
ied. On the other hand, it is not to be denied that 
my reformation was, morally speaking, far from 
being complete. I worked; but what I did was 
done selfishly, bitterly, with a hard heart. In re- 
ligion and morals I adopted the views of a mate- 
rialist companion of my studies—a worn-out man 
of more than double my age. I believed in noth- 
ing but what I could see, or taste, or feel. I lost 








all faith in humanity. With the one exception 
of my mother, I had no respect for women. My 
remembrances of Mary deteriorated until they 
became little more than a lost link of association 
with the past. I still preserved the green flag as 
a matter of habit ; but it was no longer kept about 
me: it was left undisturbed in a drawer of my 
writing-desk. Now and then a wholesome doubt, 
whether my life was not utterly unworthy of me, 
would rise in my mind. But it held no long pos- 
session of my thoughts. Despising others, it was 
in the logical order of things that I should follow 
my conclusions to their bitter end, and consistent- 
ly despise myself. 

The term of my majority arrived. I was twen- 
ty-one years old; and of the illusions of my 
youth not a vestige remained. 

Neither my mother nor Mr. Germaine could 
make any positive complaint of my conduct. 
But they were both thoroughly uneasy about me, 
After anxious consideration, my step-father ar- 
rived at a conclusion, He decided that the one 
chance of restoring me to my better and brighter 
self was to try the stimulant of a life among new 
people and new scenes. 

At the period of which I am now writing, the 
home government had decided on sending a 
special diplomatic mission to one of the native 
princes ruling over a remote province of our In- 
dian Empire. In the disturbed state of the prov- 
ince at that time, the mission, on its arrival in 
India, was to be accompanied to the Prince's 
court by an escort, including the military as well 
as the civil servants of the Crown. The surgeon 
appointed to sail with the expedition from En- 
gland was an old friend of Mr. Germaine’s, and 
was in want of an assistant on whose capacity he 
could rely, Through my step-father's interest, 
the post was offered to me. I accepted it, with- 
out hesitation. My only pride left was the mis- 
erable pride of indifference. So long as I pur- 
sued my profession, the place in which I pursued 
it was a matter of no importance to my mind. 

It was long before we could persuade my moth- 
er even to contemplate the new prospect now set 
before me. When she did at length give way, 
she yielded most unwillingly. I confess I left 
her with the tears in my eyes—the first I had 
shed for many a long year past. 

The history of our expedition is part of the 
history of British India. It has no place in this 
narrative. 

Speaking: personally, I have to record that I 
was rendered incapable of performing my pro-. 
fessional duties in less than a week from the 
time when the mission reached its destination. 
We were encamped outside the city ; and an at- 
tack was made on us, under cover of darkness, by 
the fanatical natives. The attempt was de- 
feated with little difficulty, and with only a tri- 
fling loss on our side. I was among the wound- 
ed, having been struck by a javelin, or spear, 
while I was passing from one tent to another. 

Inflicted by a European weapon, my injury 
would have been of no serious consequence. 
But the tip of the Indian spear had been poison- 
e'. Tescaped the mortal danger of ‘‘ lock-jaw ;” 
but, through some peculiarity in the action of 
the poison on my constitution (which I am quite 
unable to explain), my wound obstinately re- 
fused to heal. 

I was invalided and sent to Calcutta, where 
the best surgical help was at my disposal. To 
all appearance, the wound healed there— then 
broke out again. Twice this happened; and the 
medical men agreed that the best course to take 
would be to send me home. They calculated on 
the invigorating effect of the sea- voyage, and, 
failing this, on the salutary influence of my na- 
tive air. In the Indian climate I was pro- 
nounced incurable. 

Two days before the ship sailed, a letter from 
my mother brought me startling news, My life 
to come—if I had a life to come—had been turn- 
ed into a new channel. Mr. Germaine had died 
suddenly, of heart-disease. His will, bearing 
date at the time when I left England, bequeathed 
an income for life to my mother, and left the 
bulk of his property to me; on the one condition 
that I adopted his name. I accepted the condi- 
tion, of course, and became George Germaine. 

Three months later, my mother and I were re- 
stored to each other. 

Except that I still had some trouble with 
my wound, behold me now to all appearance 
one of the most enviable of existing mortals: 
promoted to the position of a wealthy gentleman ; 
possessor of a house in London, and of a coun- 
try-seat in Perthshire— and, nevertheless, at 
twenty-three years of age, one of the most miser- 
able men living! 


And Mary ? 

In the ten years that we have now passed over, 
what had become of Mary ? 

You have heard my story. Read the few 
pages that follow, and you will hear hers. 





CHAPTER VI. 
HER STORY. 


Wnuat I have now to tell you of Mary is de- 
rived from information obtained at a date in my 
life later by many years than any date of which 
I have written yet. Be pleased to remember 
this. 


Dermody, the bailiff, possessed relatives in Lon- 
don, of whom he occasionally spoke, and relatives 
in Scotland, whom he never mentioned. My fa- 
ther liad a strong prejudice against the Scotch 
nation, Dermody knew his master well enough 
to be aware that the prejudice might extend to 
him, if he spoke of his Scotch kindred. He was 
a discreet man, and he never mentioned them. 

On leaving my father’s service, he had made 
his way, partly by land and partly by sea, to 
Glasgow —in which city his friends resided. 








With his character and his experience, Dermody 
was a man in a thousand, to any master who 
was lucky enough to discover him. His friends 
bestirred themselves. In six weeks’ time he was 
placed in charge of a gentleman's estate on the 
eastern coast of Scotland, and was comfortably 
established with his mother and his daughter in 
a new home, 

The insulting language which my father had 
addressed to him had sunk deep in Dermody's 
mind. He wrote privately to his friends in Lon- 
don, telling them that he had found a new situation 
which suited him, and that he had his reasons 
for not at present mentioning his address. In 
this way, he baffled the inquiries which my moth- 
er’s lawyers (failing to discover a trace of him in 
other directions) addressed to his London friends, 
Stung by his old master’s reproaches, he sacri- 
ficed his daughter and he sacrificed me—partly 
to his own sense of self-respect ; partly to his 
conviction that the difference between us in rank 
made it his duty to check all further intercourse 
before it was too late, 

Buried in their retirement in a remote part of 
Scotland, the little household lived, lost to me, 
and Jost to the world. 

In dreams, I had seen and heard Mary. In 
dreams, Mary saw and heard me. ‘The innocent 
longings and wishes which filled my heart while 
I was still a boy were revealed to her in the 
mystery of sleep. Her grandmother, holding 
firmly to her faith in the predestined union be- 
tween us, sustained the girl’s courage, and cheer- 
ed her heart. She could hear her father say (as 
my father had said) that we were parted to meet 
no more, and could privately think of her happy 
dreams as the sufficient promise of another future 
than the future which Dermody contemplated, 
So she still lived with me in the spirit—and lived 
in hope. 

The first affliction that befell the little house- 
hold was the death of the grandmother, by the 
exhaustion of extreme old age. In her last con- 
scious moments, she said to Mary, ‘* Never for- 
get that you and George are spirits consecrated . 
to each other, Wait—in the certain knowledge 
that no human power can hinder your union in 
the time to come.” 

While those words were still vividly present 
to Mary’s mind, our visionary union by dreams 
was abruptly broken on her side, as it had been 
abruptly broken on mine. In the first days of 
my self-degradation, I had ceased to see Mary. 
Exactly at the same period, Mary ceased to see 
me. 

The girl’s sensitive nature sunk under the 
shock, She had now no elder woman to com- 
fort and advise her; she lived alone with her fa- 
ther, who invariably changed the subject when- 
ever she spoke of the old times. The secret 
sorrow that preys on body and mind alike 
preyed on her. A cold, caught at the inclement 
season, turned to fever. For weeks she was in 
danger of death. When she recovered, her head 
had been stripped of its beautiful hair by the 
doctor’s order. The sacrifice had been necessa- 
ry to save her life. It proved to be, in one re- 
spect, a cruel sacrifice—her hair never grew plen- 
tifully again. When it did re-appear, it had com- 
pletely lost its charming mingled hues of deep red 
and brown; it was now of one monotonous light 
brown color throughout. At first sight, Mary's 
Scotch friends hardly knew her again. 

But Nature made amends for what the head 
had lost by what the face and the figure gained. 

In a year from the date of her illness, the frail 
little child of the old days at Greenwater Broad 
had ripened, in the bracing Scotch air and the 
healthy mode of life, into a comely young wom- 
an. Her features were still, as in her early 
years, not regularly beautiful ; but the change in 
her was not the less marked on that account. 
The wan face had filled out, and the pale com- 
plexion had found its color. As to her figure, 
its remarkable development was perceived even 
by the rough people about her. Promising 
nothing when she was a child, it had now sprung 
into womanly fullness, symmetry, and grace—it 
was a perfectly beautiful figure, in the strictest 
sense of the word, 

Morally, as well as physically, there were mo- 
ments, at this period of their lives, when even her 
own father hardly recognized his daughter of 
former days, She had lost her childish vivacity 
—her sweet, equable flow of good humor. Silent 
and self-absorbed, she went through the daily 
routine of her duties enduringly. The hope of 
meeting me again had sunk to a dead hope in 
her by this time. She made nocomplaint. The 
bodily strength that she had gained in these later 
days had its sympathetic influence in steadying 
her mind, When her father once or twice ven- 
tured to ask if she was still thinking of me, she 
answered quietly that she had brougit herself to 
share his opinions. She could not doubt that I 
had long since ceased to think of her. Even 
if I had remained faithful to her, she was old 
enough now to know that the difference between 
us in rank made our union by marriage an im- 
possibility. It would be best (she thought) not 
to refer any more to the past, but to forget me, 
as I had forgotten her. So she spoke now. So, 
tried by the test of appearances, Dame Dermody’s 
confident forecast of our destinies had failed to 
justify itself, and had taken its place among the 
predictions that are never fulfilled, 

The next notable event in the family annals 
which followed Mary’s illness happened when 
she had attained the age of nineteen years, Even 
at this distance of time, my heart sinks, my cour- 
age fails me, at the critical stage in my narrative 
which I have now reached. 

A storm of unusual severity burst over the 
eastern coast of Scotland. Among the ships that 
were lost in tempest was a vessel bound from 
Holland, which was wrecked on the rocky shore 
near Dermody’s place of abode. Leading the 
way in all good actions, the bailiff led the way in 
rescuing the passengers and crew of the lost 
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ship. He had brought one man alive to land, 
and was on his way back to the vessel, when two 
heavy seas, following in close succession, dashed 
him against the rocks. He was rescued, at the 
risk of their own lives, by his neighbors. The 
medical examination disclosed a broken bone 
and severe bruises and lacerations. So far, Der- 
mody’s sufferings were easy of relief. But, after 
a lapse of time, symptoms appeared in the patient 
which revealed to his medical attendant the pres- 
ence of serious internal injury. In the doctor's 
opinion, he could never hope to resume the active 
habits of his life. He would be an invalided and 
a crippled man for the rest of his days. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





A SPELLING MATCH. 


HE lamps were just lighted in the Town-hall, 

each tin reflector doing its best to emulate 
the dignified glitter’ of silver. ‘The audience 
were assembling by twos and threes, Behind 
the green curtain which hid the platform a dozen 
boys and as many girls stood beside a table on 
which were placed the prizes for which they were 
about to compete in the great spelling match—an 
event which had convulsed Duxbury Corners to 
its centre, had set the sewing circles in a flutter, 
and caused Webster’s and Worcester’s diction- 
aries to take temporary rank, with the young 
people of the town, as the most enthralling works 
in the English language. 

The prizes were three in number. No. 1 was 
of course that inevitable ‘* Rogers group,” which, 
for unknown reasons, is always selected as re- 
ward for champion spellers in the rural districts. 
No. 2was The Beauties of William Shakspeare, 
a fat volume in red and gold binding. No. 3 
consisted of A Thesaurus of English Words, in 
blue and gold, gorgeous also, but, as befitted a 
third prize, less gorgeous than The Beauties of 
W. S. It was upon the ‘‘ group” in gray plaster 
that the eyes of the girls were most admiringly 
fixed: the boys liked the books as well. 

** They're splendid, all of them,” remarked lit- 
tle Carrie Powell, ‘‘I do admire statues so 


ch!” - 

Perfectly splendid! elegant! magnificent!” 
echoed a chorus, 

**T wonder who'll get the first ?” asked Daisy 
Lee, in a half whisper. 

**Oh, Ray, of course. 
prizes already.” 

‘* My father says it isn’t fair that Ray Pelham 
should compete again,” said John Stackpole, in a 
surly tone. ‘* He’s the best speller in this coun- 
ty—every one knows that. And now he ought to 
stand off and give somebody else a chance.” 

** He’s real old, too—’most nineteen!” added 
a little boy of ten. 

“John’s right; it isn’t fair, Ray oughtn’t 
to be in the match at all,” cried two or three 
others. 

‘* None of us ‘ll have the least chance if heis,” 
muttered Carrie. 

**Oh, but do you know, I think it is fair,” 
said Mary Alger. ‘‘ Ray’s the champion now; 
he holds the belt. Of course he must fight every 
body who tries against him. There’s always a 
chance in spelling. Really good spellers are often 
tripped up by some easy little word which you'd 
think they could spell in a minute.” Mary end- 
ed with a sigh, for this had been her own fate. 
She was a ‘‘ really good speller,” and had twice 
just failed of a prize. 

She did not see Ray, who had entered as she 
began to speak. He had never particularly no- 
ticed Mary Alger before. She was not a pretty 
girl, judged by the Duxbury standard, though an 
artist might have found something to admire in 
the lines of her head and throat, in the exqui- 
sitely fine pale skin and deep-set gray eyes. 
Neither was she a favorite. Her reserve and 
shyness were taken for pride, the depression of 
knowing herself misjudged made her awkward, 
and her ordinary manner was cold and silent. 
She seldom made so long a speech as on this oc- 
casion. And the girls opened their eyes as they 
listened. Ray was amazed also. He was not 
a stupid boy, and it dawned upon him that it 
was an impulse of generous justice in his be- 
half which had unlocked the lips of this usually 
tongue-tied Mary, and her face for the first time 
struck him as pretty. 

The other girls chattered on, but Mary had 
said her say, and stood silently looking at the 
plaster group. Ray saw that she admired it in- 
tensely, and a half wish crossed his mind that 
she might win it—only a half one, for to the suc- 
cessful success becomes indispensable, and the 
desire to be first was very strong upon the am- 
bitious young fellow. Presently an avalanche 
of camp-chairs, followed by a procession of 
squeaking boots, announced the arrival of the 
**Committee of Reference.” ‘The boys and girls 
ranged themselves in parallel rows. Mr. Ashe, 
principal of the academy, appeared with a for- 
midable MS. roll in his hand. The curtain 
rose; the audience clapped. ‘‘ Now, my young 
friends, I beg that you will speak as distinctly as 
possible,” said Mr, Ashe. With that he con- 
sulted his roll, gave out the first word, ‘‘ hippo- 
potamus,” and the strife commenced. 


“"Twere vain to tell what steeds gave o’er, 
As swept the fight” 


He’s taken two first 


over the orthographical plain; how an elderly 
youth of some sixty summers, with a precon- 
ceived theory as to the word ‘‘ Indian,” which he 
rendered thus, ‘* I-n-j-u-n,” was the first victim, 
and a tiny girl of six the second; how ‘‘ aneu- 
rism” slew its ‘thousands, “ phlebotomy” its tens 
of thousands; how May Martin fell a victim to 
‘*caries,” and Augustus Brown was borne off 
protesting that ‘‘ appellation” had but one / in it. 
Traps and pitfalls abounded. Slowly the ranks 
thinned; the vanquished, finding what comfort 
they could in numbers, lined the wings, applaud- 














ing and jeering their late comrades. At last 
Mary Alger was left the only girl, opposed to 
three boys, of whom Ray was one. Five min- 
utes, ten—it seemed as though neither of the 
four would ever miss, ‘The excitement became 
intense. 

** J-1-1-e-g-g-i-b-l-e,” spelled John Beach. 

** Wrong,” said Mr. Ashe; and John, crest- 
fallen, creaked his way off the stage. Each of 
the three competitors now left was sure of a 
prize. ‘The question was, which prize? 

Mr. Ashe had exhausted his roll, and pro- 
duced from hig pocket a deadly little volume, 
full of what a sportsman would call ‘‘ croppers.” 
Aha! Owen Bryerly tripped up. ‘The word 
**benzoin” proved too much for him. Only 
Ray and Mary were left. ‘The audience held its 
breath as first one and then the other,triumph- 
antly surmounted words which sounded fatally 
difficult to less instructed ears. 

It is at such crises as these that manly nerves 
win the day. Out of the corner of his eye Ray 
saw the flush rise and deepen on Mary’s cheeks, 
and her fingers clasp and pinch each other. She 
was getting flustered; in another moment she 
would blunder. Suddenly a generous impulse 
took possession of him. She cared so very much 
for this plaster thing! Why not for once give in, 
and be content to come out second? It all 
passed through his mind in a flash, and his reso- 
lution was taken. 

‘* Pentateuch,” gave out Mr. Ashe. 

To the unbound ish t of the au- 
dience, Ray Pelham rose and spelled the word 
thus: ‘* P-e-n-t-a-y-t-u-k-e.” 

There was a roar of laughter, in which every 
one joined except the bewildered Mary. Her 
wonderment lasted but a moment, chased by 
triumph and pleasure. Mr. Ashe placed the 
‘*Union Refugees” in her arms; the boys and 
girls crowded round her. 

‘I’m real glad, Mary,” said Ray, heartily. 

** Are you, Ray? That’s good of you,” she 
said. Her cheeks were flushed with excite- 
ment, her eyes sparkled becomingly. Several 
old ladies went home declaring that ‘‘ really, 
now, Mary Alger was ’most a handsome girl. 
She looked as pretty as a pink with them figgers 
in her arms. It was a pity she was so dull and 
stuck-np, for she wasn’t so bad-looking, after all.” 
Ray was of their opinion, only he didn’t agree 
with them as to the “ stuck-up.” 

That evening of the spelling match dated a 
change in Mary’s life. She did not know how 
it was, but people seemed kinder and life easier 
and the world pleasanter from that time on. 
Were the boys and girls really more friendly ? 
Did the sun shine more than it used to do? 
Were lessons easier, and was her own shy stiff- 
ness more manageable? Or was it that Ray, with 
his frank face and good-natured ways, seemed 
to turn up at her side every where, doing things 
for her, explaining, cheering, bringing her, as it 
were, en rapport with herself and with other peo- 
ple? I do not know; Mary could not have ex- 
plained; but something must have been at the 
bottom of this altered world, with its pleasant 
chain of sequences ; and certain it is that in the 
course of a few months she and Ray grew to be 
great friends. 

No more spelling matches were held in Dux- 
bury, but the memory of this famous evening did 
not die, and Ray had to bear frequent references 
to his blunder. Boys who envied or did not like 
him, or who were temporarily disaffected with 
something said or done, were apt to soothe their 
souls by dragging the word ‘* Pentaytuke” into 
the conversation. Ray bore these small shafts 
philosophically ; his friends felt them more keenly. 

** How did you come to make that darned mis- 
take?” indignantly demanded Harry Platt one 
day, dragging him off under cover of the woods 
which bordered the ten-acre lot they were mow- 
ing. ‘It riles me like any thing. There’s that 
little whippy-snappy Jack Pomeroy always at you 
with ‘ Pentaytuke’ in his teeth. How did it hap- 
pen, Ray? You're the best speller of us all.” 

**Easy enough to make a mistake,” replied 
Ray, whipping a mullein from its stalk with a 
blow of his scythe. 

**Pshaw! not a mistake like that. Why, lit- 
tle Peter Potter knows better. And you—” 

‘Hal, if you give me your word not to tell, 
I'll say something—” 

“Well, Ido. What is it?” 

‘*T did know better. I'm not such a fool that 
I can’t spell ‘ Pentateuch.’ I missed on purpose 
that night. I had a reason.” 

** A reason !—what ?” 

But Harry demanded in vain. 
no farther. 
the hay field. 

Their conversation had an auditor—an unsus- 
pected one. Mary Alger was perched in the 
tree under which the boys stood as they talked. 
It was an oak-tree, low, broad, easily climbed, and 
bearing aloft, ten feet or so from the ground, a 
gnarled bough whose crotch made a comfortable 
seat. For years it had been Mary’s habit to 
come to this spot and there study her lessons, 
read, or dream; but it was a habit which she 
carefully concealed. She was far too big to 
climb trees now, said her mother. Mary ad- 
mitted it; still she climbed. 

She made a pretty picture, half sitting, half 
lying, among the branches, the summer wind 
waving the folds of her dress, her face full of 
the puzzle caused by Ray’s overheard confes- 
sion. Why had he ‘‘ missed on purpose?” What 
was the ‘‘ reason?” A sudden flood of red broke 
over her face at last. Had she guessed the truth? 
She could not rest till she knew. 

When a woman wishes to carry a point, she 
usually takes the offensive. Mary took it, It 
was the very next evening. She and Ray were 
walking home from the choir practice. 

** Ray,” she said, turning upon him, ‘‘ why did 
you misspell that night at the match—misspell 
on purpose ?” 
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Ray explained 
After a while they walked back to 








“J—I— What makes you think I did?” 
stammered Ray, taken off his guard. 

**T know you did. ‘Tell me about it.” 

**You can’t know,” said Ray. 

‘* Well, if you won't tell me, I'll tell you— 
shall 1? You saw that a girl wanted the prize 
very much, and you felt generous. And so, be- 
cause you were a man— Oh, Ray, it was very 
good of you; but you must take the group back. 
I can’t keep it—I can't indeed! You must 
take it.” 

** Now, Mary, don’t get excited,” said Ray, 
gniding her toward a mossy log and seating 
himself beside her. ‘‘ We'll discuss this mat- 
ter. Suppose it was as you say (which [I don’t 
admit), the prize would be yours all the same.” 

**Not a bit; it would be yours. You're a 
splendid speller, Ray, a great deal better than I 
am—when you don’t miss on purpose. It’s your 
right to be first; I’d rather be second after you ; 
really I would—a great deal rather. I'll never 
forget what you did, Ray—never ; but you ought 
to have the ‘ Refugees,’ and you must take it.” 

‘Very well,” said Ray, his eyes lighting up 
with an odd twinkle; ‘‘I will. But it’s on one 
condition, Mary.”” He grew very red. ‘‘ I'll 
take it if you'll own it in partnership with me. 
What's enough for one is enough for two— 
plaster groups particularly. I'll call the ‘ Ref- 
ugees’ mine if you'll call it yours, and—if you 
let me call you mine. What do you say, Mary? 
Isn’t that about fair?” 

I suppose Mary had a very strong sense of 
justice, for she blushed, trembled, half smiled ; 
then she put out one hand timidly to Ray, and 
then— 

The rest may be safely left to the imagination 
of the reader. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
IRTON COLLEGE, near Cambridge, En- 
gland, was first opened in a temporary 
building in 1869, and in 1873 it was removed to 
the buildings now occupied, which were espe- 
cially erected for its accommodation. This insti- 
tution is designed to afford facilities for the bigh- 
er education of young women in England, and 
was, when first established, regarded by many 
as a somewhat doubtful experiment. It has 
proved successful, however. Twenty-three stu- 
dents are now in residence in the college, that 
number being more than was provided for in the 
original accommodations. Efforts are now be- 
ing made to enlarge the institution. The course 
of instruction at Girton includes three years, 
half of each year being spent in the college. 
Every candidate is subjected to a preliminary 
examination to test her progress and capacity 
for receiving benetit by the course of study. 
This course includes divinity, modern languages, 
classics, mathematics, history, moral science, and 
vocal music. An extra charge is made for in- 
strumental music, drawing, etc. Degrees are 
conferred upon those who show proficiency ac- 
cording to the standard of examinations quali- 
fying for the degree of B.A. at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Certificates are also given as a testimony 
of proficiency in special subjects. It is stated 
that many of the students have distinguished 
themselves greatly in the examinations. 





The earthquake which alarmed the inhabitants 
of Richmond, Virginia, and was perceptible in 
Washington, Baltimore, and other places, on 
December 22, has given rise to various specula- 
tions. Among these perhaps the most interest- 
ing is that this earthquake may have some inti- 
mate connection with the present convulsions 
of the volcano of Vesuvius. There has been a 
premonitory earthquake near Naples, which 
greatly terrified the inhabitants of that city; 
and perchance the Virginia earthquake was an 
unexpected side issue of the greater affair. 





The Nevada Transcript has been regaled upon 
fresh strawberries, and says: ‘‘ Ripe strawber- 
ries, some of which measure three and a quarter 
inches in circumference, picked on the 13th of 
December, and grown in the open air at an alti- 
tude of 2350 feet above the ocean, with huge 
banks of snow three or four feet deep in sight, 
and not thirty miles distant, show what kind of 
a climate we have in California, and particularly 
in the toot-hills of the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains.’” 





The plateau of ground on which the Centen- 
nial Exhibition buildings stand is over a hundred 
feet above the Schuylkill. This elevated posi- 
tion makes the buildings conspicuous from a 
distance, enables visitors to obtain an extended 
view, and will favor a free circulation of fresh 
air—a matter of great importance in a midsum- 
mer crowd, 





In preparation for the cold weather a move- 
ment has been made to introduce stoves into 
the cars of some of the city railroad lines. Such 
an arrangement would doubtless contribute 
much to the comfort of passengers on cold days. 
In Brooklyn, Albany, and in some other cities 
the cars on certain lines have been provided 
with stoves for some time past in the winter 
season. 





The total receipts of the Hebrew Charity Fair 
are stated at $135,000 in round numbers—proba- 
bly the largest sum ever collected in this city by 
a similar fair, 





Now that cold winter is fairly upon us, it is 
well for the young folks to remember the lit- 
tle English sparrows, and bestow crumbs and 
crusts upon them. When the ground is frozen 
hard, they can not obtain their ordinary food, 
and should be cared for. But when spring 
comes, they should not be pampered with dain- 
ties, but allowed to search for their own food. 
Then they will exterminate the worms that 
make such havoc among our vegetation. 





Arrangements made by Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett for a Christmas dinner to the newsboys of 
the city generally were carried out with great 
success. Previous to Christmas-day tickets of 
admission were distributed to about twelve hun- 
dred boys and girls, without distinction in re- 
gard to the journals vended by them. By means 























ers at different hours, the number at any one 
hour was limited. <A plentiful meal was served 
to each company, consisting of turkey, potatoes, 
French rolls, cakes, oranges, and coffee. Twen- 
ty waiters attended to the wants of the juve- 
niles, and a street band of Italian musicians en- 
livened the proceedings. It was a curious fact 
that, on taking seats, every boy, as if moved by 
a single impulse, ate the dessert first, and pock- 
eted the wapes and apples, and afterward de- 
voured the solid food. 





A genial old man in Baltimore, who was fond 
of children, and often gave them cake and can- 
dies, recently gave three little girls some cakes 
which he A from his pocket. He also ate 
some himself. The old man soon complained 
of not feeling well, went to his home, and re- 
tired to his room. Meanwhile the little girls 
were taken violently ill, and the one who had 
eaten the most cake died during the night in 
great agony. Word was sent of the calamity to 
the old man, but when the messenger entered 
his room he was found dead. It was ascertain- 
ed that both deaths were caused by the cake, 
which had been in contact with lucifer-matches 
in the old man’s pocket, where he carried them 
loosely. 





About 20,000 volumes and 80,000 manuscripts 
are in the Library of the Paris Arsenal, which 
has just been opened. 





During the visit of the Prince of Wales at Cal- 
eutta he is to receive from the Maharajah of 


Cashmere a presentation of a magnificent Cash- 


mere shawl, which has been manufactured es- 
pecially for the purpose. There is also to be an 
investiture of a number of native princes with 
the order of the Star of India; this will doubt- 


| less be one of the most impressive pageants ever 


witnessed even in that land of pageantry. 


Not long ago the Japanese frigate Tsukuba ar- 
rived at the port of San Francisco. She is the 
largest ship of that nation that has crossed the 
Pacific. The Japanese navy is comparatively a 
new institution, having bad no important exist- 
ence until three years ago. At present it con 
sists of twelve stanch vessels, four of which are 
used for training purposes, and the Tsukuba is 
the largest of these. She was originally built 
for the English navy, but was purchased a few 
years ago by the Japanese government. 





The mails of the wrecked steam-ship Deutsch- 
land were brought to this city by the Silesia. 
All the matter was thoroughly saturated with 
salt-water, and needed to be dried before it 
could be handled. In many instances the writ- 
ing was so obliterated that it was impossible to 
decipher it. The ordinary mail consisted of 
about 20,000 letters, and it is probable that all 
but about fifty will be forwarded to their ad- 
dresses. The registered letters and packages, 
although more carefully put up, suffered almost 
as much as the ordinary mail. Registered pack- 
ages which can not be forwarded are to be re- 
turned to the German Post-office for identifica- 
tion. 





Recent experiments prove that coffee can be 
raised in every portion of California where the 
soil is congenial. Snow does not appear to ma- 
terially injure the plant. In Northern Europe 
it is cultivated successfully as a house plant. 





It is e painfully thrilling yet touchingly beau- 
tiful story that comes in connection with the 
loss of the Water- Witch in Conception Bay. At 
midnight one dark December night nine ship- 
wrecked persons were clinging to a wave-washed 
rock with almost frozen hands. Below is the 
sea; above them rocky peaks sheeted with ice. 
Some of the crew who have escaped the cruel 
waters rouse the inhabitants of a poor village. 
They gather at the top of the rocks, but in the 
gloom and storm can see nothing, and only hear 
faint cries below. There seems no way of rescue; 
but a rude fisherman offers, at the risk of almost 
certain death to himself, to be lowered with a 
rope. After three vain efforts, he succeeds the 
fourth time in reaching the wretched sufferers, 
and one by one they aré brought with great dif- 
ficulty to a place of safety. The name of this 
heroic fisherman is Alfred Moores, and few are 
more deserving of honorable remembrance. 





On January 17 there will begin an auction sale 
of unclaimed packages from the Post-office De- 
partment. It is called the Dead Letter Office 
sale, and the inventory, containing no less than 
sixty-six pages, is a curiosity. It includes 1374 
pieces of jewelry, 1585 books, 269 chromos, 217 
pieces of music, and 102 stereoscopic views. 
Also saws, knives, spectacles, gloves, soap, lace 
shawls, revolvers, tobacco, gold pens, fish-hooks, 
chewing-gum, babies’ shoes, artificial teeth, cork- 
screws, pipes, stockings, shirts, almost every 
article of a lady’s wardrobe, and other articles 
too numerous to mention. 





A rare specimen of fine needle-work, which 
will attract much attention at the Centennial 
Exposition, has been executed by a young lady 
of the City of Mexico, and sent to an aunt in 
Sacramento, California, where it was purchased 
by a lady who will send it to the Centennial. 
It is a Pina cloth handkerchief about twenty 
inches square, with an embroidered and lace 
margin pulled and worked from the cloth to 
the depth of two and a half inches. The em- 
broidered line represents leaves and clusters of 
berries, with open lace-work in the centres; the 
outer edge is a series of meshes edged in em- 
broidered scallops, with a line of leaf and vine 
work above. The lace-work was all made by 
threads pulled from the cloth and twisted togeth- 
er, requiring great skill and patience. The em- 
broidery and lace-work, fine as they are, howev- 
er, are surpassed by a centre piece worked in with 
hair and silk combined, so fine that, except un: 
der a powerful glass, it looks like a design in 
India ink. It represents a child swinging in a 
hammock suspended between two tropical trees, 
with flowers and vegetation springing at the 
base. The foliage is picked out with as much 
nicety as if done with a fine steel pen. Over 
the child stands an angel with outspread wings. 
Underneath the picture, which is four inches 
square, is an inscription, ‘‘The Angel Guard,"’ 
in Spanish, and the name of the needle-woman, 
‘Ma de los Angeles Sesma.”’ Beneath this are 
three large letters in English script. 
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FATHER and mother have only one, 
Gertrude, child of their middle age, 
With golden tresses that catch the sun, 
With face as clear as an open page, 


And eyes that are brimming with mirth and fun: 


Her loving manners all hearts engage. 


Father is proud of his darling girl; 

He brought her beads from the village fair, 
Large and white and shining as pearl, 

With a crimson cap for her flowing hair; 
And mother o’er every wave and curl 

Of the graceful head has uttered a prayer. 
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THE LITTLE SWEDISH GIRL. 
She has not a playmate like herself, 
But many a one in the fields and groves: 
The squirrel shows her his secret shelf, 
Where he hides a store of the nuts he loves; 
And her cherished tea things of bluest delf 
Are often set for her petted doves— 


Her doves that coo from their lowly nests, 

And croon for joy when her step comes near; 
That ruffle their tinted, plumy crests, 

And around her group, with never a fear; 
That seem to her heart the fairest guests, 

And she, their mistress, so kind and dear. 


She holds one close with a dimpled hand, 
She tells the others a fairy tale, 

The while she waves, like a fairy wand, 
The clustered wheat spears, golden pale. 

They listen, but nothing they understand, 
Except that her goodness will not fail. 


Oh! father and mother with only one, 
Gertrude, child of your love and care, 

Do you know you are blesséd under the sun, 
And own a treasure of value rare, 

A dove-like maid? May she ne’er be won 
A less devotion than yours to share! 
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OVER AGAIN. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Wuew the poplars patter, 
You can hear her talk, 
When the wild wind rises, 
And mighty shadows stalk— 


The lovely ghostly lady 
That haunts the garden walk. 


The chains that bind the poplars 
Swing and clank and twist: 
When the moon comes breaking 
Through that bank of mist, 
You will see the filmy fetter 

That chains the filmy wrist. 


When that sudden moonshine, 
Weird and white, shall burst, 
The shrouding gloom will kindle, 
With splendor interspersed. 
Ah, how fair the face is!— 

How fair and how accurst! 


What eternal longing, 
What pitiful disdain, 

In the great eyes’ glory 
Flashing back again 

Those swords of the archangels 
Crossed in eternal pain! 


Around her all the roses 
Shake all their velvet leaves ; 
The summer night’s vast sweetness 
Bends down to her, and cleaves, 
To hide with dews and darkness 
The darker thing she grieves. 


What is it such wan passion 
Forever whispereth ? 

Why echoes all our laughter 
Such sobbing underbreath ? 

Why trails across our pleasure 
That darker thing than death? 


Come in, come in: the moon sets, 
And horror arms her hosts; 

Ah, what a storm comes heaving 
Far up these lonely coasts! 

Oh, hasten, love and lover, 
Lest ye, too, turn to ghosts! 








FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 56. 


HIS fuall-dress toilette is of pale blue brocaded 
silk, trimmed with plain silk of a darker blue 
shade. The damask skirt has an elaborate 
flounce made up of pleats with shirred heading 
alternating with clusters of gathered flounces. 
The over-skirt has a crossed tablier, is very long 
behind, and has a puff of the plain dark blue in 
the back, edged with knife pleating. The trim- 
ming of blue silk is a narrow pleating headed by 
a bias band dotted with bows. The corsage 
fastens behind, and is a smooth cuirass. The 
neck is cut deeply rounded in front, and has a 
fichu of the dark silk edged with écru duchesse 
lace. Half-long sleeves, with large cuff trimmed 
to correspond with the waist. Necklace of gold 
beads and pendant, Long white kid gloves. 
White ivory fan. 





VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 56. 


HIS stylish winter costume is composed of 
plum-colored gros grain and damask Angora 
cloth of the same shade. “The lower skirt has a 
gros grain flounce headed by large pleated bows. 
The damask over-skirt is one of the fashionable 
ways of draping la Boiteuse—the new one-sided 
over-skirt. It hangs in many rich folds on one 
side, while the other has square corners caught 
up much higher and bordered with a bias silk 
band. ‘The basque is a plain cuirass. The long 
French sacque falls open from the throat down- 
ward, making the basque beneath appear as a 
vest. Facings, bordering, and ribbon of gros 
grain. English walking hat of plum-colored 
gros grain. Cream-colored gloves. 





THE LADY SUPERVISOR. 


“47 OU may tuck the lap robe a little closer 
about my lame knee, daughter. Yes, 
that’s it. Andnow my crutch and cane. Lucky 
every man doesn’t have to make such a parade 
as this in going to town-meeting—eh, doctor ? 
I'm thinking there'd be a falling off in voters.” 

‘*You know I'd take your place in a minute, 
father, if I could,” said Miss Wentworth, roguish- 
ly, handing him his crutch ; ‘‘ but the law doesn’t 
admit women and idiots to the polls.” 

** Women, no; as to the idiots, I’m not so 
sure,” responded her father, humorously. ‘It’s 
my private opinion, doctor, a round number of 
those crept in at our last town election. See 
what a set of sticks they put up for school com- 
mittee!” 

** The fact is, Mr. Wentworth, the schools miss 
you,” said Dr. Rodman, slowly drawing on his 
gloves. ‘‘ There isn’t a man in the village capa- 
ble of filling your place.” 

**Elect a woman, then,” retorted the squire, 
quickly. ‘Do something. Our present educa- 
tional system is a disgrace to us.” 

** Elect your daughter, for instance,” said the 
doctor, with a sportive glance at the comely wom- 
an in the doorway. ‘‘She’s the only lady here 
competent for the office—and yet she wouldn't 
take it.” 

“Very trae. But why shouldn't I—if I 

eased ?” asked she, archly. 

*““Why? Youcouldn’t doit. You've too much 
deli No lady of refinement would consent 
to be thrust into so public a position.” 

** Not if she could serve the rising generation 





by the means ?” interposed the squire. ‘* Pooh! 
pooh! I call that narrow, doctor. But what are 
we waiting for? I’m all ready.” 

The doctor made a feint of gathering up the 
reins, to which the horse responded merely by a 
knowing wink. ‘That his master should really 
be in haste to leave Miss Wentworth was unprec- 
edented and transcended belief. 

** What do you say, Zilpha? Am I narrow? 
Don’t you think men should fight their own bat- 
tles ?” 

‘* Certainly, ifthey can. But if they get worst- 
ed, women may be very good, I suppose, and help 
them.” 

**Of course they may and do help in many 
ways,” said the doctor, amiably. ‘Not by 
drudging in publie offices, though. For my 
part, I should lose all regard for a lady who 
would accept such a masculine position. If there 
is any thing that I utterly abhor,” he added, 
with energy, ‘*it is a ‘strong-minded woman.’” 

** Behold how distinguished men differ,” said 
Miss Wentworth, mischievously. ‘‘ King Solo- 
mon, now, liked them. Do you remember his en- 
thusiastic description of amodel woman? Here’s 
a part of it: ‘She considereth a field, and buy- 
eth it: with the fruit of her hands she planteth a 
vineyard.’” 

**Dreadful! Still, let us be charitable. King 
Solomon lived in heathenish days, before women 
were exalted to their true sphere,” laughed Dr. 
Rodman, driving away at last reluctantly. 

Miss Wentworth turned back to the parlor, 
smiling. She was not particularly interested in 
the topic, but there was something amusing in 
the doctor’s warmth in discussing it. What deep 
prejudices he had! Well, she didn’t mind; she 
understood dealing with them. And as she 
smoothed her wind-blown crimps at the glass, she 
smiled again in a satisfied way. ‘To have the 
‘power of pleasing the fastidious doctor was a 
matter for self-congratulation, she thought. She 
wondered, though, what he saw in her to fancy. 
Others did not wonder. It would have been a 
greater marvel, indeed, if Dr. Rodman had not 
fancied this sweet-voiced, regal woman, whom he 
had come to know so intimately. 

It was nearly a year now since she had been 
summoned from her teacher’s desk in New York 
to the bedside of her dying mother, and in his 
capacity of physician he had met her almost daily 
then, and afterward during her father’s tedious 
illness that ensued. Seeing her thus in her home 
life, he could not fail to be charmed by her gra- 
cious, womanly ways—for, spite of his thirty-five 
years of bachelorhood, he was not an unsuscep- 
tible man—and he had become warmly attached 
to her. Of course she was quite aware of this. 
What woman of twenty-eight, with her wits 
about her, would not have been, where the gen- 
tleman’s eyes spoke so eloquently? Yet she had 
perversely evaded an unequivocal declaration. 
It was pleasant to be conscious of the doctor's 
preference, but she was in no haste to be assured 
of it. ‘This was the state of affairs between them 
on that bright afternoon when Dr. Rodman had 
called quite filially to take her invalid father to 
the March meeting. 

Giving a dextrous twist to the blue neck-tie 
so becoming to her fair complexion, Miss Went- 
worth turned from the glass and sat down to 
read one of Agassiz’s lectures. She was fond of 
the natural sciences, and learned in that 
direction, having taught them constantly for the 
past seven years. Just as she was deeply inter- 
ested in the glacial theory there came a 
ringing of the door bell, and simultaneously from 
the kitchen the swish of a mop, which indicated 
that the maid Climena was yet splashing in Mon- 
day’s slough. Miss Wentworth answered the 
bell herself. Two exceedingly smiling gentle- 
men stood upon the piazza, and at sight of her 
one chuckled outright. That was Mr. Hinks, 
the town register. 

** We've called, Miss Wentworth,” began he 
and Judge Kenton, in a breath—‘‘ we've called—” 
And there they broke down, each courteously 
gesticulating to the other to proceed. 

Miss Wentworth perceived they had called, 
and wondering they should seem so amused 
about it, asked them in. 

‘** The fact is, we've come on a novel mission,” 
said the judge, with a frank laugh. ‘‘ We are 
here to you on your recent election.” 

** Yes, mum ; we've elected you supervisor of 
schools, mum,” put in Mr. Hinks, shaking with 
suppressed laughter. ‘‘It was a unanimous vote. 
Not a dissenting voice. ‘Tremendous honor toa 
lady, mum, really.” 

** Elected me supervisor!” cried Miss Went- 
worth, in a tone of dismay that nearly convulsed 
the little register. 

**Yes, you're formally elected, Miss Went- 
worth, and we shall be profoundly grateful if 
you'll serve,” said Judge Kenton, seating him- 
self opposite her. ‘* You can see what a popu- 
lar vote it was. Why, the people were so bent 
upon having you that they objected to your be- 
ing notified of the election before the meeting 
adjourned. They wouldn’t have given you a 
chance to decline, if your father and Dr. Rod- 
man had not insisted that such a course wouldn’t 
be fair.” 

“Why didn’t they appoint Dr. Rodman ?” 

“*He hasn't the time to devote.” 

“*You, then, Judge Kenton?” 

“*T haven't the time, either. Besides, I hon- 
estly believe we shouldn’t succeed as well in the 
schools as you would. You're fresh from teach- 
ing: we've forgotten the ropes.” 

**Oh, I can’t serve, Judge Kenton: I haven't 
the courage. Do elect some gentleman.” 

‘“*We can’t agree upon one,mum. You're 
the popular choice,” said the register, with the 
coaxing air of a shop-keeper anxious to drive a 
bargain. ‘‘ You'd better take the place, Miss 
| Wentworth. Now do!” 

** Don’t tempt me out of my sphere,” she cried, 
| playfully seizing needle and thread. ‘Don’t 





‘nowadays without some plausible excuse. 





you men say it’s woman’s mission to sew on but- 
tons? You can’t deny it.” 

“‘Cleverly turned; bat we can’t excuse you 
on that plea, Miss Zilpha,” smiled the j 
**Think of your superior education, my child, 
and your experience in teaching. Can’t you be 
=" enough to give us the benefit of 


Miss Wentworth began to waver. 

‘* But the notoriety, Judge Kenton. I should 
shrink from it.” 

** Nonsense, Zilpha; a girl of your sense must 
be more ive. Don’t shrink from doing 
usa favor, beg. We men will pledge ourselves 
to help if we can in any way.” 

Miss Wentworth drew in her breath. Should 
she do this distasteful thing? Ought she to do 
it? Once having undertaken the task, she had 
an inward conviction that she could perform it 
well; but was it her duty to undertake it? And 
there was Dr. Rodman. Must she render her- 
self an object of aversion to him? He had ex- 
pressed the deepest repugnance to this very step 
she was considering. 

**What is my father’s wish, Judge Kenton? 
Did you talk with him on the subject ?” 

“Yes. He was surprised when your name 
was proposed, and much gratified. He would 
be glad if you were willing to accept the super- 
visorship. You know how he bears the welfare 
of the town on his heart.” 

**T will accept it,” said Miss Wentworth, hast- 
ily, feeling as if a mountain were about to topple 
over upon her. 

When her acceptance was announced at the 
meeting, it was received with hearty cheers ; but 
Dr. Rodman, assisting in counting votes, frown- 
ed ominously, and lost his reckoning. 

Then his words had not a feather’s weight with 
Zilpha! Flattering, very! Not three hours pre- 
vious he had told her how he detested masculine 
women; she knew perfectly well this proceeding 
of hers would be obnoxious to him; and yet she 
had not respected his feelings in the least, If 
she defied his opinions like this, he thanked his 
stars that he had learned it in season, he said to 
himself, angrily. She might go her ways, and 
he would go his. Their paths could never coin- 
cide. In this frame of mind, he presently drove 
Squire Wentworth home, and as Zilpha came 
out to assist him in supporting her father up the 
steps, he met her with a freezing courtesy that 
aroused her indignation. 

She had meant to talk the subject over with 
him candidly. She had hoped to convince him 
that in pleasing her father by overseeing the 
schools, she would be doing nothing unfeminine, 
but one glance at his compressed lips daunted 
her. She felt she might as fittingly reason with 
the fir-tree at the gate. He disapproved of her, 
did he? He wasn’t broad enough to appreciate 
her motives? Well, so be it; she would not 
care. But she did care; and the town fathers 
might have doubted the wisdom of their choice 
could they: have known that on this first night 
of her election their new supervisor cried her- 
self to sleep. However, there were no traces 
of tears in the morning, or her little brother 
would surely have spied them. He was always 4 
hovering about Zilpha, like a moth about a can- 
dle, only that a candle may be ‘‘ put out” by a 
moth, which Zilpha never was by Tom. If she 
petted him too much sometimes, it was hardly 
strange, he was such a delicate little fellow, un- 
dersized for a lad of eleven. ‘That morning she 
greeted him with more than her usual tender- 
ness, because she felt so miserable. 

Depressed by Dr. Rodman’s displeasure, every 
thing was a burden, and but for her father's cor- 
dial co-operation, her new labors would have 
seemed unbearable at first. She recoiled sensi- 
tively from being heralded abroad, yet she had 
the compensation of knowing that the town re- 
posed perfect confidence in her. Having elected 
a woman to office against her will, it straightway 
grew proud of her. It patted itself on the shoul- 
der for its advanced ideas, and looked down with 
contempt on the adjacent towns of Eustace and 
Cornville, plodding along under the old-fashion- 
ed régime of a male contmittee. 

Miss Wentworth set about her task firmly re- 
solved to do her duty, hating the duty neverthe- 
less; but, being a lady of broad sympathies, she 
soon found herself warmly interested in the teach- 
ers—timid young girls, many of them—who, as 
spring advanced, came flocking to her for cer- 
tificates. To some she could not conscientious- 
ly grant them, and this grieved her painfully. 
Others, competent in the main, failed miserably 
in certain studies, and she kindly proposed to 
instruct them in these, withholding the testimo- 
nials till they should be merited. Her father 
laughed. It was the first instance on record, 
he said, of a supervisor educating teachers for 
examination. But, as Zilpha said, what better 
could she do? Instructors already efficient were 
not to be procured at the low wages paid by the 
town. She must improve native talent. Dr. 
Rodman asked her, grimly, if. she had under- 
taken a private school in addition to her public 
labors. This was one afternoon when he had 
called to see her father on business, and encoun- 
tered a bevy of girls in the hall. He never came 
In 
reply she tossed back a laughing negative, then 
added, impetuously : 

** You sneer at my public labors, Dr. Rodman, 
just as though I had assumed them simply for 
my own entertainment. You have never once 
given me a chance to explain my motives.” 

**Why should you honor me by explaining 
them, Zilpha?” said he, indifferently. ‘‘ If they 
satisfy you, it is enough, isn’t it?” 

That sealed her lips on the subject henceforth. 
If she was of no more consequence to him than 
a fly on the wall, why, she would not even buzz 
in his ear. Meanwhile her work should not 
suffer. 

By midsummer she had visited every school 
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within the town’s limits, and become acquainted 
with the capabilities and needs of each. Her 
energy inspired energy in others. If she entered 
a school-room, it was as if an electric current 
passed into it, arousing pupils and instructor to 
unwonted activity. 

Little ‘Tom was usually her companion on these 
expeditions, though he rarely crossed the thresh- 
old of a school-room, liking better to run about 
the fields to pick berries or gather flowers for 
Zilpha, 

** These long drives are making a little Sam- 
son of you, Tom,” said she, gayly, one evening, 
as they drove home together. ‘‘ Last spring I 
should have been afraid to expose you to the 
night air like this,” 

She had been out in the Ward District, where 
there was some “‘ feeling,” and had been beguiled 
into staying to tea, Now it was rapidly growing 
dark, and a shower was threatening. 

** By Jim! look at that thunder-cloud, sister,” 
responded Tom, irrelevantly. ' 

For answer the young lady drew up the car- 
riage boot and touched the horse lightl ly with the 
whip. He started forward; there was a sudden 
clatter, a vision of a whiffletree dashing against 
his heels, and the next instant he was rearing in 
the shafts, and with frightened leaps jerking along 
the buggy by the thilltugs. Zilpha clung to the 
reins, and Tom clung to Zilpha. There was a 
moment of sickening dread, and then the danger 
was past: she had the terrified animal under con- 
trol. Having soothed him into quiet, she dis- 
mounted in a mud puddle to ascertain the na- 
ture of the accident. Tugs firm; traces firm; 
but the bolt fastening the whiffletree in position 
broken in two. What was to be done? Man- 
ifestly the horse could not draw the carriage if 
the whiffletree was not properly secured. Loco- 
motion hung upon that missing bolt: but how 
to replace it in a desolate mud puddle fully half 
a mile from any house? In this emergency Miss 
Wentworth bethought herself of ‘Tom's pockets. 
She had often said their contents would prove a 
mine of wealth to a pioneer, From a medley 
of pencils, fishing-lines, and rusty nails she ab- 
stracted a bit of stout copper wire, and having 
backed the horse into the shafts, she inserted 
this in place of the bolt. ‘To prevent its drop- 
ping through the hole, she bent over the upper 
end by pounding it with a stone, and as an addi- 
tional safeguard, she was tying a leathern string 
about the middle of the whiffletree, when she 
heard the sound of wheels. 

‘* Has any thing happened, madam? Can I 
assist you ?’ 

In the dusk Dr. Rodman did not recognize her 
till she spoke. 

“It is nothing serious, thank you, doctor. I 
believe we're all right now; that is, if my cob- 
bling is strong enough. What do you think ?” 

He gave a few muscular pulls at the traces, 
and nodded approvingly. 

** Yes, it seems fast. I would see you back if 
I could, but I’m sent for to a case of convulsions. 
I hate to leave you this way.” 

‘*Oh, never mind us, I dare say we shall get 
on famously,” said Miss Wentworth, rather trem- 
ulously, his kind tone agitating her more than 
the accident. 

He put her into the buggy reluctantly, and 
dashed away at a furious pace, but drew rein a 
moment to call to her to drive slowly. 

** A neat job that for a lady,” mused he, with 
admiration, ‘‘ And how perfectly collected she 
was! Most women in her place would have lost 
their wits; but Zilpha is no common woman. 
She has sense in some things,” he added, twitch- 
ing his mustache angrily. ‘“‘H’m! It behooves 
her to have fortitude, if she takes upon herself a 
man’s work. Well—get up, Charley!—I don’t 
know why I should concern myself about the 
supervisor's reaching home safely ; do you?” 

Nevertheless, he could not banish her from his 
mind; and as he approached her house on his 
return, he felt a strong impulse to call. But 
his pride resisted it. She might fancy he wished 
to conciliate her. He would have nothing to do 
with this strong-minded woman. He did com- 
promise with himself, however, to the extent 
of inquiring for her of the hired man, whom he 
came upon pottering about in the rain with a lan- 
tern, setting tubs under the water-spouts. Zilpha 
had arrived without further adventure, and was 
gone to watch with “‘ the widder Skeels.” ‘* The 
widder thought she was made when Zilphy sot 
up with her,” Caleb observed. 

‘* Zilpha has womanly instincts—no question 
about that,” sighed the doctor, driving on. 
‘** Who'd have prophesied her developing into an 
Amazon ?” 

Miss Wentworth sighed too, as she heard his 
wagon pass the sick woman’s door. Who would 
have believed a man so kindly as the doctor could 
be so unforgiving ? 

Summer went by and autumn came. Little 
Tom had ill turns occasionally, when Dr. Rod- 
man was sent for, but he never dropped in un- 
bidden of an evening in the old friendly way. 
Zilpha had ridden rough-shod over his prejudices, 
and he resented it. He wished her to feel that 
he did. Yet in carrying out this resentment 
perhaps he was the greater sufferer. His bachelor 
rooms were dull and cheerless. He sorely miss- 
ed his pleasant hours by Squire Wentworth’s open 
fire, and the lovely gray-eyed woman sitting op- 
posite at her sewing; while as for Zilpha, she 
still had her father and Tom, and, to offset the 
doctor’s coldness, an assurance of the warm af- 
fection of many newly made friends. 

For she was doing a missionary work in the 
schools. Even the doctor admitted that, at the 
same time half hoping she would fail under it, 
that she might confess to him, meekly, ‘* Doctor, 
you were right: this was no woman’s labor.” It 
was hard work too, sometimes in the face of op- 
position. She had need of all her tact. There 
were districts which considered themselves peren- 


| nially abused, others which were divided among 
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themselves. The Ward District belonged to the 
latter class. At the opening of the winter term 
there was “‘ feeling” again. A scion of the house 
of Montague had taken the school, which pierced 
the Capulets to the heart ; for had not their peer- 
less heir been a rejected applicant? Strife in- 
creased between the rival families, In school 
the youthful Capulets waged war against the 
teacher Montague, darkly threatening that they 
would “make it too hot for him ;” which they 
did, in this wise: 

The stove stood in the centre of the room, 
between the desk and the scholars’ benches. 
There were five rows of these, and in each row 
the benches were joined together by their sides 
being set into two narrow strips of plank, These 
planks were firmly screwed to the floor; but one 
morning the mutinous Capulets, aided and abetted 
by the ‘‘big boys,” removed the screws which 
kept in place the middle row of benches, slipping 
rollers underneath the strips of plank. ‘Then 
they ensconced themselves in the back seats of 
this row, as usual, the seats in front of them be- 
ing unoceupied, At the teacher’s advent they 
were conning their lessons diligently; but as he 
rose at the desk to conduct the morning exer- 
cises, a startling creaking was heard, followed 
by a rumbling as of thunder, and he looked up 
the aisle to see the detached seats charging down 
upon him like a train of cars. ‘They dashed 
aginst the stove, upsetting it, and bringing the 
funnel to the floor with an awful din. The 
scholars rushed about the room, shouting and 
stamping. 

‘‘Order! Let us have order!” cried the dis- 
tracted master, frenziedly clutching at the scat- 
tered fire-brands, 

‘* Order! that we will. We'll order you out,” 
yelled the rebellious Capulets, ejecting him from 
the window, and locking the door upon him. 

A little later Dr. Rodman, returning from a 
professional call in the neighborhood, overtook 
him rushing home hatless, and learned the whole 
story. 

‘“As you go by the supervisor's, I wish you'd 
be kind enough to tell her she must look for a 
new teacher,” said the outraged Montague, in 
conclusion. ‘I’m thinking she won't find him 
in this county.” 

I am constrained to say Dr. Rodman felt a 
wicked enjoyment in delivering this m . 
He was willing Miss Wentworth should be har- 
assed by her unfeminine duties. Besides, he 
was curious to know how she would act in this 
matter. 

‘You begin to see what you have undertaken, 
Zilpha,” said he, patronizingly. ‘* At best, that 
Ward District is a tract of heathendom, and after 
this fresh outbreak in the school, no respectable 
man would risk his reputation in it. What will 
you do?” 

‘Teach it myself till I can get a substitute.” 

‘*Zilpha, are you insane? You haven't the 
least idea what you're talking about. What 
could you, what could any lady, do with those 
barbarians? They'd scalp you alive. They'd 
tear you limb from limb.” 

He was pacing the floor excitedly. 

‘Oh no! Boys have a certain chivalry: 
they'll respect a lady. Or if they should prove 
unmanageable—which I’m bound they sha'n’t, 
you know—why, I can appeal to Cousin Harvey. 
He’s always ready to help me.” 

** Yes, too ready by far,” thought the doctor, 
peevishly striding down the snowy path; ‘‘and 
Zilpha likes him. I should be glad to know 
what she finds to admire in that jackanapes,.” 
By which it may appear that Dr. Rodman was 
somewhat jealous of this handsome cousin, who 
had lately opened a law office in the village. 
Previous to his coming, the doctor had cherish- 
ed the fond conviction that the game was in his 
own hands. If he did not choose to marry Miss 
Wentworth, she might not break her heart over 
him, but she would at least marry no one else. 
Now this comfortable security was shaken. He 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that Zilpha 
treated him with polite indifference, while smil- 
ing fondly upon her cousin, who was assiduous 
in his attentions, 

It was Cousin Harvey that drove her in his 
stylish new sleigh to the Ward District next 
morning. Dr. Rodman saw them from his office 
window, and scowled. If the fellow had so much 
influence over her, why didn’t he veto this step ? 
Being a man, he must know Zilpha could no 
more control those rebellious boys than Canute 
could control the waves of the sea. By Jove! 
it was fearful to think of a gentlewoman like her 
being subjected to that fiery ordeal. 

But spite of the doctor’s apprehensions, the or- 
deal was not fiery in either a literal or figurative 
sense. Miss Wentworth had not overestimated 
her knack at governing. ‘The moment she seat- 
ed herself at the desk, the pupils acknowledged 
her authority, and attempted no further pranks. 
At the end of a fortnight she had brought the 
school into so orderly a state that she felt easy 
in trusting it to the new teacher. Dr. Rodman, 
sincerely relieved, wavered between pique and 
admiration. He was forced inwardly to confess 
that, throughout her supervisorship, Zilpha had 
proved herself the right person in the right place; 
but to confess this to her required special grace, 
for the doctor was not a humble man. More- 
over, he wanted her to say first that she was sor- 
ry to have grieved him. But meanwhile there 
was this Cousin Harvey, with his fascinating, 
insinuating ways. Already the neighbors hinted 
of an engagement between him and Zilpha. Dr. 
Rodman grew wretchedly uneasy. 

** You have succeeded in public life better than 
I expected, Zilpha,” said he, in half concession 
one evening, when he had met her at the widow 
Skeels’s. The sick woman had suffered a re- 
lapse, and was lying in a doze. 

“Ah?” returned Miss Wentworth, quietly 
cooling the brow of the sleeping patient. 

The doctor had given his medical directions 








for the night, but instead of leaving at once, 
he stood leaning over a chair, idly watching the 
graceful motion of Zilpha’s fingers. How gen- 
tle and sympathetic her touch was! Ah, what a 
physician’s wife she might have made, if only— 
Well, he had played the simpleton, that was all. 

*¢ Zilpha, L'il admit my prejudice was a foolish 
one,” he broke forth, impetuously. ‘‘ I’m afraid 
you've thought me rather unfriendly this last 
year.” 

‘Don’t let it trouble you, doctor. 
lacked friends.” 

She couldn't help saying something bitter, 
His long coldness had tortured her more than 
he knew. 

**You haven’t lacked friends! No, I should 
think not, Zilpha. Your cousin is a host in him- 
self, even if you had no . 

“ Yes ” 


I haven't 


Miss Wentworth deliberately wrung the napkin 
out of ice-water and replaced it on the sleeper’s 
forehead, while Dr. man looked on moodily, 
plucking at the fringe of the tidy under his hand. 
Oe. seem to be very fond of Mr. Nye, Zil- 
pha.” 

‘*T am,” said she, with feeling. 
great reason to be.” 

A long pause, occupied by Zilpha in straight- 
ening the coverlet, by the doctor in frowning at 
the bed-post, and then he cried, abruptly, 

“‘They say you are going to marry your 
cousin Harvey, Zilpha. Is it true?” 

** How can I,” laughed she, blushing, ‘* when 
I'm to be bride-maid at his wedding ?” 

His face brightened as if he had stepped into 
a sunbeam. 

**You are not going to marry him? Truly, 
Zilpha? Blessings on you, child! Then will 
you marry me?” 

Miss Wentworth shook her head, her finger 
on her lip. The widow was waking. Dr. Rod- 
man precipitately retreated to his stand by the 
rocking-chair till she dozed again. 

**You haven’t answered me, Zilpha,” he said 
then. ‘* Will you be kind, and assume the re- 
sponsibility of this savage, cross-grained man ?” 

She met his eye, smiling. 

** You forget my official labors, Sir.” 

Dr. Rodman made a quick gesture of impa- 
tience. 

‘* What have they to do with the question, 
Zilpha? Can't you spare time to care for me?” 

“If you wished it, I might—-perhaps. But 
you know you detest ladies engaged in public 
duties. You said—” 

**T'll take you, if I may be permitted, public 
duties and all,” said the doctor, with such abject 
humility that Zilpha was quite touched, but re- 
plied, mischievously, 

‘*Oh! I thought if there was any thing you 
abhorred, it was a strong-minded woman.” 

** Well, so I do, when her strong-mindedness 
overshadows her feminine graces. And I assure 
you, Zilpha,” added Dr. Rodman, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, ‘‘ you won’t catch me marrying 
any other lady supervisor.” 


“*T have 








“WHEN GREEK MEETS 
GREEK.” 


oo glories of St. Cloud have passed away, 
and nothing is left but a ruin. Versailles 
is but a pleasant garden for Paris shop-men to 
make holiday in, or Cook’s tourists to gape at; 
and Fontainebleau is nothing more nor less to 
the prosaic traveler than a pretty spot for a lively 
picnic party. Yet, to the sentimental youth who 
has determined to spend his holiday on the Con- 
tinent, St. Cloud, Versailles, and Fontainebleau 
are no mere empty names, nor, to his mind, no 
mere empty places. His fancy calls up the old 
memories of the past, and with his romantic 
mind’s eye he sees again the genius of Versailles, 
Louis le Grand, sauntering along the garden 
paths followed by his troops of courtiers. He 
sees the stately form of Racine bend in humble 
recognition of the great monarch’s courtly com- 
pliment. He sees the ghosts of the old heroes 
of France, Turenne, Condé, Boufflers, and Vil- 
lars, made happy by the mere smile of one sin- 
gle man—one ordinary-looking biped enough, 
although he is crowned with a long wig, and 
upon a pair of heels high enough for stilts. He 
sees this man greeted with the smiles of the 
loveliest of the court, although there are near 
him full a score of men better-looking, of better 
wit, and better-hearted a thousand times. Think 
of the arrogance of this self-same Louis, who 
said, ‘‘ The state? It is 1!” The whole fair 
lands of France all his property, let out on suf- 
ferance. The whole population but his slaves, 
over whom he set whatever ministers he chose 
to govern them, to tax them down, to tyrannize 
as they thought proper. But what were his 
ministers but poor creatures of a day, who held 
their office with no firmer tenure than the vizier 
of an Eastern despot? While, however, the 
poor servants of his power did hold their office 
they made amends for its insecurity by a double 
measure of insolence. In this respect, of all the 
ministers of Louis XIV., Lauzun was the most 
conspicuous. ‘The parvenu courtier was the 
most insolent of the insolent, and so infatuated 
was he with the scorn of the power he yet so 
lightly held that his folly knew no limit. Our 
artist has portrayed for us, in the illustration of 
*“*When Greek meets Greek,” on page 61, the 
celebrated occasion when Lauzun was rebuked 
by Mademoiselle De Montpensier. History tells 
us how, on returning from the hunt, covered 
with mud and dirt, the insolent courtier entered 
the apartment of the princess, and throwing 
himself upon one of the velvet chairs, ordered 
her to pull off his boots, at the same time mak- 
ing an insulting gesture with his foot. All the 
blue blood of her ancestors mounted to her 
cheek, and the granddaughter of Henry IV., 
drawing herself up to her full height, and haugh- 








tily waving her hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ Leave the 


room, Sir, and remember that I henceforth for- 
bid you to appear in my presence.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDENT. } 

i yo characteristic feature of the present fash- 
ion is the use of metals—steel, silver, and, 
above all, gold. This tendency has already 
shown itself for several months past, and it will 
be confirmed during the winter. Toilettes for 
the street, for visits, dinners, or balls, will all be 
furnished with ornaments of gold, in the shape 
of galloons, laces, flowers, ete. Some evening 
dresses are completely interwoven with gold or 
silver, according to their color; that is to say, 
the damask is embroidered by hand with a thread 
of gold or silver along the outlines of the raised 
design figures. ‘The two most beautiful dresses 
of this kind that I have seen were of very pale 
écru damask embroidered with gold, and of very 
light blae damask embroidered with silver. Ball 
dresses made of light materials, such as tulle, 
crape, and tarlatan, are combined with 

pr ve scarfs of damask embroidered with gold or 

ver. 

‘TOILETTE FOR GRAND D1inner.—Robe of vert- 
de-gris and rose faille. Skirt of rose faille, with 
tablier trimmed with very broad pleated bands 
of rose faille ; these bands are set on diagonally, 
beginning under each arm, and crossing as if to 
swathe the figure. The under edge of each band 
is finished with white lace embroidered with vert- 
de-gris silk. From the tablier the breadths of 
the robe, which are extremely long, are made of 
vert-de-gris faille, and are bordered with broad 
white lace embroidered with rose silk ; this lace 
is set on plain. Low-necked corsage of vert-de- 
gris faille, and short sleeves of rose faille trimmed 
with lace embroidered with vert-de-gris silk, 
while the lace trimming the corsage is embroid- 
ered with rose silk. In the hair several roses 
with green foliage. 

Almost all ball dresses are made in the style I 
have just described; I say almost, because the 
dresses designed for very young girls alone are 
free from this elaborateness, All others are 
either made of two kinds of material, or of one 
kind in two colors. Thus if the dress I have de- 
scribed had been designed for a ball, in place of 
the rose or vert-de-gris faille, tulle or gauze, either 
rose or vert-de-gris, would have been used, or any 
other combination of colors, such as blue and 
white, cherry and very pale gray, red and cream, 
écru and prune, ete. 

Toilettes for young girls, if not in reality more 
simple, are at least less calculated to attract at- 
tention ; but even for these toilettes the cherish- 
ed mixture which reigns at present can not be 
renounced. The following is the type of these 
dresses : Skirt of white faille, trimmed with four 
flounces of white organdy with solid (white) 
stripes ; round tablier of the same faille, trimmed 
with a similar organdy flounce. Over this is a 
second tablier, shorter, but falling in very long 
ends in the back; this tablier is made of white 


| organdy with solid stripes, and is cut in deep 


points on the edge, which are bordered with 
white faille. From the left hip falls a very long 
garland of holly leaves with red berries. The 
corsage, which is close-fitting and extremely 
long in front, is made of white faille, and is 
simply edged with a thick cording of the same; 
a wreath of holly leaves is set on in the manner of 
a bertha. A diadem of holly in the hair. 

Muffs are imperceptible ; they are hardly large 
enough to hold one hand, and even that must be 
very small. ‘They are made to match the dress, 
of velvet, cloth, or faille of the same color as the 
dress material, They are too small to be trimmed 
with two bands of fur, therefore one single very 
wide band is set on through the middle. The 
same fur trims the wrapping, and frequently the 
hat, which, in that case, should be of the same 
material and color as the muff. For the neck 
are worn only cravats of fur, and no tippets. 
These cravats may be long or short, to suit the 
taste. 

Sorties de bal are no longer condemned to be 
without exception in the shape of a talma, more 
or less large. ‘Their shapes are extremely varied 
this winter. The long mantle, long Dolman, and 
long paletot are all made of cashmere in a light 
color, or else crépe de Chine, embroidered, wad- 
ded, and lined; or, which is the height of style, 
of satin in a light shade trimmed with bands of 
black fur, or any very dark fur, such as black 
marten, silver-fox, etc. Frequently the fur bor- 
ders which trim sorties de bal are headed with 
silk galloon interwoven with gold or silver, and 
when the shape of the wrapping admits of but- 
tons, they are always of the same metal as the 
galloon. ‘These sorties de bal are made of white, 
green, rose, pale blue, and even red satin. 

Elderly mothers and grandmothers have this 
season adopted for opera coiffures hoods of white 
or black blonde, frequently embroidered in gold. 
These hoods are becomingly*arranged on the 
head, and the slight severity of this coiffure is 
lightened by one large flower or a bunch of 
small flowers posed to suit the face, either on 
the side or (for regular features) over the fore- 
head. As regards coiffures, the preference is 
still for those which are very high in front. On 
the forehead the hair is always worn in short curls, 
or else slightly frizzed, to frame the face. In 
the back the hair falls very low in the neck, and 
for ball toilettes it even falls to the middle of the 
back in the shape of long locks, the ends of 
which are slightly curled, braids, or extremely 
loose twists. For these coiffures, also, gold or 
silver takes a prominent place. It is used in the 
guise of a rope, passing back and forth through 
the divers details of the coiffure—braids, curls, 
twists, etc. 

Fashion in Paris has several seasons in mind 
at one and the same time: while occupied with 





the present, it makes ready for that which is to 
come. Manufacturers just now are fabricating 
many fancy materials (in light wool and silk) for 
the spring. These stuffs are, some damask, 
some striped, others plaid, all with a view to 
the continuation of mixed toilettes, which will 
be worn during the whole of next year. 

Manufacturers of bonnet frames and of straw 
bonnets are not sure of a complete change; nev- 
ertheless, the most venturesome are preparing 
bonnets with broad brims, and predict the resto- 
ration of the cape. Some bonnets of straw, es- 
pecially those of black Neapolitan, are mixed 
with threads of gold or silver, but chiefly of gold; 
others of yellow straw will have squares formed 
by black threads. However, manufacturers who 
are in haste to produce novelties are not always 
good guides to consult. A portion of this new 
style of bonnets is destined for exportation, and 
will never be seen in Paris. I have often ques- 
tioned the heads of the most important houses, 
who are occupied with every thing pertaining to 
fashion, and all have replied that no one can say 
with certainty what will be especially the fashion 
in Paris; for this fashion is created in part by 
chance, and some seemingly unimportant detail 
suddenly strikes the popular fancy, and is adopt- 
ed by allwomen. It was the caprice of a young 
lady that gave rise to the metal galloons and all 
the ornaments of gold and silver which are de- 
rived from thissource. = 

Spring wrappings, of which I have already 
seen several, will not differ materially from those 
which are worn this winter ; the majority are of 
no definite character, They are all long in front 
like, the corsages now in vogue, with flowing 
sleeves, or slashed like the Dolman, and with 
half-fitting backs like the paletots now worn, 
thus closely resembling a large beetle in the act 
of clumsily unfolding its wings. These wrap- 
pings are made of Sicilienne, or of silk or wool 
damask. Black cashmere is not so much used 
for this purpose as formerly, and when it is it 
should be covered with embroidery to disguise 
its extreme simplicity. 

EMMELINE Raymonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Texrarins.—Boil them until the shells will come off 
easily, and the nails pull out; then cut into small 
pieces, and carefully remove the sand bag and gall. 
To three good-sized terrapins take six hard-boiled 
eggs; remove the yolks, rub into a powder, and rub 
in half a pound of sweet butter. When creamy and 
light, add a tea-spoonful of flour. Put into a sance- 
pan the meat and dressing, season with Cayenne pep- 
per and sali, and let them boil for a minute or two; 
just before taking from the fire add wine to taste, and, 
if desired, a little mace. Be careful to remove the 
skin from the legs. 

Caxe’s Liver Breor_ep.—Cut the liver into thin slices, 
wash it, and let it stand in salt and water for half an 
hour to draw out all the blood. Season with salt and 
pepper, and broil, basting frequently with butter. 
Either fried or broiled liver is more delicate if, after it 
is cut in slices for cooking, it is parboiled in salt and 
water, 

Breaxrast Purrs.—Beat up two eggs very light, 
adding to them one quart of sweet milk, and gradually 
creaming into it sifted flour and a little salt, until it is 
of the consistency of waffle batter. Bake quickly in 
tin puff pans, and you will find them closely to resem- 
ble the famed Lapland cakes for which the Bazar has 
already furnished a recipe. 

Ricumonp Barrer Caxes.—Two cupfuls 6f sifted 
flour and one of corn meal, three eggs beaten separate- 
ly, made into a batter with buttermilk or sour milk, in 
which a tea-spoonful of soda has been thoroughly dis- 
solved. Pour upon a greased griddle from a spoon, 
and allow the cakes to have the thickness of good 
buckwheat cakes. 

Rice Warrixs.—One cupfual of rice boiled done, 
three cupfuls of flour, three eggs, one tea-spoonful of 
soda, and a piece of lard or butter the size of a walnut. 
The ingredients must all be prepared separateiy, for 
negligence on the part of a cook will prevent the suc- 
cess of any recipe. Be sure to beat your eggs very 
light. See that every particle of soda is thoroughly 
dissolved, and that after it is added the baking be not 
long delayed, lest the effervescing properties of the 
soda be destroyed, and consequently the cakes heavy. 
This batter may be used in waffle-irona, or else baked 
like flannel cakes upon the open griddle. 

Prrrssvne Yeast.—Tie up in a thin cotton bag one 
ounce of fresh hops. (Hops should be kent in the dark ; 
they lose their strength in the light.) Pst the hops, 
with four pounds of pared potatoes, into a vessel kept 
for this purpose, and pour on two quarts of boiling 
water. Let them boil slowiy, until the potatoes will 
mash through a colander; add more water if it boils 
away. Do not boil in iron, or use an iron spoon; it 
colors the yeast. Scald your yeast jar thoroughly, 
which should be a three-gallon earthen, with a plate 
or lid fitting well to the rim (tin, glass, or stone ware 
chill too soon). It is very much better than a jug, 
easier to fill, and easier to cleanse. Put in your jar 
one pound of flour, and pour the boiling hop water on 
the flour; rub it smooth of all lamps. You should 
have about two quarts of hop water ; if not that much, 
pour boiling water over the hop bag and squeeze it. 
The flour must be thoroughly cooked with the hop 
water, or it will soon sour. The jar can be set on the 
stove while you are mixing and stirring it. Mash the 
potatoes through a colander, and mix with the flour 
and hop water. When nearly cold, add a cupful of 
good yeast ; when it has risen and commenced to settle, 
add two ounces of white sugar, one ounce of salt, half 
an ounce of ginger (salt and ginger help to preserve the 
yeast). Keep it in a warm place until it ceases to rise ; 
then put it in a cool dark plece. When it begins to 
foam, stir once or twice; it will make it still lighter. 
When yeast has a strong, tart smell and a watery ap- 
pearance on the surface, with sediment at the bottom, 
it is too old for use. After making it once or twice by 
measuring, you will soon learn to make it withoat, al- 
though I think it always pays for the extra time and 
trouble. It is so little trouble and expense to make, 
and so necessary to health, I am surprised any house- 
hold should ever be without it, and compelled to use 
baking powders, soda, etc. A large handful of hops 

weighs one ounce; sixteen pared potatoes weigh four 
pounds; two table-spoonfuls of white sugar weigh 
two ounces; one table-spoonful of salt weighs one 
ounce; one table-spoonful of ginger weighs half an 
ounce. One pound of flour; two quarts of hop water. 
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WEAVING. 

HIS quaint and interesting picture, which 

has been carefally copied on wood by Mr. 
Perry from his painting, will be familiar to our | 
older readers, though to the young it will doubt- | 
less require some explanation. We see in the | 
attic of a farm-house the old-fashioned loom on | 
which our grandmothers were wont to weave | 
the clothes of the family, and the carpets besides, | 


in the days when cotton factories and power- | 


looms were unknown. A cumbersome-looking 


piece of machinery it seems, with its treadles and | 


beams and levers. A young girl, whose sleeves 
rolled above the elbow display her white and 
shapely arms, is deftly passing the shuttle which 
carries the woof through the warp, or lengthwise 
threads stretched in the frame, while the huge 
roll of cloth at the back attests her industry. 


| The store of winter apples lies heaped in a cor- 
| ner, and a bundle of dried herbs hangs on the 


wall. ‘Through the door we see the flax-wheel 
on which the linen has first been spun, together 
with the old-fashioned dressing-table and look- 
ing-glass surmounted by asparagus tops, wood- 
en chair, and four-post bedstead, that compose 
the homely plenishing of the rustic chamber; 
and close by is an open sash, through which, we 
fancy, comes the balmy breath of spring. 
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THE NORTH POLE. 


\ THAT is the pole? A point without mag- 

nitude, one extremity of the axis on which 
the terrestrial sphere revolves, without length, 
breadth, or thickness, ‘The interest which at- 
taches to it is not so much geographical as sci- 
entific. A portion of the earth’s surface, excep- 


tionally situated, will, if the expedition which | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


recently sailed from England should be success- 
ful, for the first time in the history of mankind 
be viewed under very singular aspects. The 
problem to be solved, or at least attempted, pos- 
sesses rare fascination for more than one class 
of minds. ‘The great continents of the world, 
Europe, Asia, and America, which differ in so 
many respects, have each its northern boundary 
at about the seventieth degree of latitude, pene- 
trating the arctic circle, and there stopping, 
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circumference. ‘The whale fishery originated in 
the early discoveries of Barentz and Hudson. 
Holland, England, Norway, Russia, the United 
States, and more recently Austria, have played 
their respective parts in the invasion of the un- 
known region. ‘The islands of Greenland, Ice- 
land, Spitzbergen, and New Siberia have been 
visited and mapped by the efforts of several na- 
tions. England, in the search for a Northwest 
Passage, has explored and surveyed the great 
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where the struggle for life becomes too severe. 
But man, as history informs us, loves to trespass 
upon forbidden ground. That great circle, which 
has the north pole for its centre, and 1200 miles 
of more or less icy sea for its radius, has for near- 
ly three centuries attracted the enterprising spir- 
its of surrounding nations. Commerce and ad- 
venture have led their respective followers into 
its ice-bound interior from every portion of the 
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arctic archipelago which lies to the northward 
of North America, extends for 1000 miles from 
east to west, and reaches nearly half-way to the 
north pole. It has been established by numer 
ous exper:ments that the eightieth degree of north 
latitude may be reached in a few weeks, in vari. 
ous directions, almost any year; and several exe 
plorers, English and American, have managed 


| to get still nearer the pole by 100 or 200 miles, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. C. A.—We merely say that the engagement-ring 
ia now worn on the first finger of the left hand, but do 
not assert that it is the finger on which it ought to be 
worn, according to tradition. Few ladies will agree 
with your suggestion that the right hand is the most 
suitable one for rings. 

Eviatia.—The Ugly Girl Papers are published at 
this office, and sent, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of $1. 
Consult them for the advice you ask. 

Harrie.—It is not customary for the bride to appear 
in full dress at a church marriage when there is to be 
no reception afterward, 

Sussceisenr.—Make your white silk wedding dress 
with heart-shaped cuirass, plain demi-train, and ta- 
blier trimmed with crépe lisse pleatings and bouquets 
of orange flowers. The veil is seldom worn over the 
face now. Any evening dress and white opera cloak 
cf matelassé or cash is appropriate for a bride at 
the opera, if she goes in a box in full dress. If she 
wears her bonnet, any rich costume will answer. 

Mrs. A. Q.—Hints about making tea cozies were 
given in Bazar No, 20, Vol. VII. Don’t alter your po- 
lonaise except by adding your lace in rows on the 
apron, and letting the back breadth hang almost plain. 

C. R.—Your brown foulard would make up very 
prettily with a plain brown silk skirt and sleeves, with 
cuirass and square over-skirt of the figured foulard. 

Nora.—The bridegroom can wear the English wed- 
ding suit of dark frock-coat, with a vest of the same, 
and light gray pantaloons. Sometimes this is done at 
the most stylish day weddings, when the bride appears 
in white silk full-dress attire. 

Inqurerr.—It is customary for the groom to salute 
his bride as soon as the ceremony is over. Read reply 
just given “ Nora.” 

Jane 8.—Certainly you are expected to call upon 
the bride when you are invited to witness the cere- 
mony. 

Inqurrrr.—Crape veils for first mourning are worn 
very long, reaching almost to the foot of the dress in 
front, and are thrown over the bonnet and fastened on 
each side with jet pins. 

C. A. E.—Read reply above to “C. C. A.” 

8. W. H.—We are not responsible for our advertisers, 
and can not interfere in negotiations with them. You 
had better write again, as there is probably some mis- 
take, which will be corrected when made known. 

C. E. R.—Directions for working the stitches used in 
crochet-work are given in the correspondents’ column 
of Bazar No. 8, Vol. VIIL, a description of the various 
embroidery stitches is contained in Bazar No. 27, Vol. 
IL, and the embroidery for the ottoman referred to is 
fully described in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIII. It is pre- 
sumed that our readers have an elementary knowledge 
of crochet-work. 

Curistixa.—We refer you to our advertising col- 
umne for the address of the manufacturers of artificial 
ivy and geranium leaves. 

Jennizx.—You need not object to‘your hair growing 
low on your forehead, as that is considered a beauty. 
The fringe in front and long Gowing tresses behind 
remain the fashion for small girls. 

H. A. L.—An old black lustrous silk is scarcely good 
enough to make up with new velvet. If the velvet is 
old also, make velvet sleeves and silk basque, or else 
instead of puffed sleeves, have them of alternate folds 
of velvet and silk. The folds go around the arm. 
Then have a simple over-skirt, with velvet flounces or 
folds on the lower skirt. 

8S. E. H.—Use wool fringe and braid, or else side 
pleating of the empress cloth like your sample. 

M. L. C.—Use the Cuirass Basque and Long Square 
Over-skirt pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VIIL., 
for a black cashmere dress. Trim with wide wool 
braid and fringe. The paper mentioned will tell you 
about quantities, and give you further hints about 
trimming. You failed to send your real name, hence 
we can not send your pattern. 

Sry.isa.—We have given a cut paper pattern of the 
princesse dress. You will find it illustrated in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. VIII. We can not say positively that 
elaborate trimmings wiil go out of fashion next sea- 
son, but there is a gradual tendency toward plain 
dresses. 

Mrs. N. 8.—Make your little boy's black velvet suit 
with a kilt skirt and jacket. Your idea of the white em- 
broidery under scallops is very good. Finish the wrists 
of sleeves to correspond with this trimming on the 
skirt. 

Couwrny.--Read descriptions of dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. IX. Box-pleated 
flounces and bias velvet folds are the most stylish 
trimming for skirts of dresses. Have a sacque of the 
silk of your dress cut in loose French shape, shorter 
behind than in front. Embroidery is f 
above the hems of nice pocket- shandienablats for 
street, church, and visiting. For evening have tr‘m- 
mings of either Valenciennes or thread lace. Tj ere 
are also elaborately embroidered handkerchiefs, nearly 
covered with needle-work, for use on full-dress occa- 
sions, They cost from $75 to $100 cach. Get a Brus- 
sels net veil without dots. 

Mrs. E. 8S. M.—Woo!l braids cost from 40 cents to 75 
cents a yard. 

Nexry.—Liner: i considered more stylish than lace 
for morning and general day wear. The deep high 
English collars of doubled sheer linen, lightly hem- 
stitched, are more popular than the turned-over Byron 
collars. Crépe lisse frills are still worn. They are 
very finety crimped when bought, and are then fulled 
in around the neck, or else box-pleated. French per- 
cale is as expensive as the linen used for ladies’ under- 
clothing. It is used by women of wealth because it is 
considered more healthful than linen—not as a matter 
of economy. You can find it at any of the large first- 
class furnishing stores. 

M. C. B.—There is a life of Mrs. Siddons by Boden, 
and another by Thomas Campbell. You can obtain 
them through some bookseller. 

A Svpsontner.—The most comfortable and also the 
most fashionable pattern for the long wrap you want 
is that illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. VIII, under the 
title of the Long Fur-lined Cloak. It is worn alike by 
old and young ladies. Instead of the fur lining, a 
thick. quilting will answer. 

Lary 8.—Armlets, or bracelets above the elbow, nar- 
row bangles, and bands about the wrist are all fash- 
jonably worn now, 

Hewurerre.—Crape or else folds of the dress goods 
are the only trimmings used in deep mourning. You 
should get Henrietta cloth, imperial serge, and tamise 
for your first dresses. Bombazine is still used, but 
the materials just mentioned are liked equally well, as 
they are more soft and clinging, and will give better 
service. Titan braid is not used in deep mourning. 
Seal-skin is the fur most used for mourning dress, 
The fashions of the drerses and wraps are like those 
used for colored clothing, but the trimmings are sim- 
pier. 











A. L.—“ Saxe Holm,” the writer, is supposed to be a 
lady.—Use the Long Cloak pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 45, Vol. VILL It is impossible to say at pres- 
ent what will be the caprice of the spring in any arti- 
cle of dress. Trim with braid and fringe. 

Bree A.—The Bazar Book of Decorum will give you 
all the advice you want. It is sent, prepaid, by mail, 
from this office, on receipt of $1. 

Jane L.—The Bazar has given excellent patterns for 
lambrequins in Supplement numbers. 

Mrs. L. M.—Brown remains the most popular color 
for girls’ dresses. Trim with the material of the dress, 
instead of using a lighter shade. You will find the 
necessary articles of under-clothing for girls illustrated 
in Bazar No. 4, Vol. TX. Patterns of the entire set are 
sent for 25 cents. 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
A WANT SUPPLIED. 

Tue American mind is active. It has given 
us books of fiction for the sentimentalist, learned 
books for the scholar and professional student, 
but few books for the people. A book for the 
people must relate to a subject of universal inter- 
est. Such a subject is the physical man, and 
such a book ‘‘THe Prorie’s Common -SENsE 
Mepicat ApvisER,” a copy of which has been 
recently laid on our table. The high professional 
attainments of its author—Dr. R. V. Prercr, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.—and the advantages derived by 
him from an extensive practice, would alone in- 
sure for his work a cordial reception. But these 
are not the merits for which it claims our atten- 
tion. The author is a man of the people. He 
sympathizes with them in all their afflictions, 
etforts, and attainments. He perceives their 
want—a knowledge of themselves—and believ- 
ing that all truth should be made as universal 
as God’s own sunlight, from his fund of learn- 
ing and experience he has produced a work in 
which he gives them the benefits of his labors. 
In it he considers man in every phase of his ex- 
istence, from the moment he emerges “‘ from a 
rayless atom, too diminutive for the sight, until 
he gradually evolves to the maturity of those 
Conscious Puawe, the exercise of which fur- 
nishes subjective evidence of our immortality.” 
Proceeding upon the theory that every fact of 
mind has a physical antecedent, he has given 
an admirable treatise on Cerebral physiology, 
and shown the bearings of the facts thus estab- 
lished upon individual and social welfare. The 
author believes, with Spencer, that “‘ as vigorous 
health and its accompanying high spirits are 
larger elements of happiness than any other 
things whatever, the teaching how to maintain 
them is a teaching that yields to no other what- 
ever,” and accordingly has introduced an ex- 
tensive discussion of the methods by which we 
may preserve the integrity of the system and 
oftimes prevent the onset of disease. Domestic 
Remedies—their preparation, uses, and effects— 
form a prominent feature of the work. The 
hygienic treatment, or nursing of the sick, is an 
important subject, and receives attention com- 
mensurate with its importance. Nearly all dis- 
eases “‘to which flesh is heir” are described, 
their symptoms and causes explained, and 
proper domestic treatment suggested. To re- 
ciprocate the many favors bestowed upon him 
by a generous public, the author offers his book 
at a price ($1 50) little exceeding the cost of 
publication. Our readers can obtain this prac- 
tical and valuable work by addressing the au- 
thor.—[Com.] 





BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Tue latest device in machine sewing is the 
“New Automatic Sewing-Machine,” which is 
creating quite a sensation in the market. No 
better gift can be selected for mother, wife, 
sister, or friend. Perfect approbation and de- 
light guaranteed to the sf aenen 658 Broad- 
way, corner Bond St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 








For Throat Diseases and Affections of the 
Chest, ‘‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” are of 
value. For Coughs, Irritation of the Throat 
caused by cold, or unusual exertion of the vo- 
cal organs, ins peaking in public, or singing, 
they produce beneficial results.—[ Com. ] 





Save Your Hare.—If you wish to save your hair and 
keepit strong & healthy, use Burnett's Cocoaine.-[Com.] 








Corytne bein ef 
vented Co y ten Wheel patterns may be transferred 
le 


the means of the newly in- 


from the ment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Cacia Weak Lungs, a. 
SIA Geneaal Det aoe eee veohneme om iptly 
HITE OF time 


ab Sok $1 a rte 
Da ie. only b: 
4 bottle. Prepared only y 
Jobe a News York. ‘Sold by all Druggists, 












Of eve’ woe — ated b; 
Mus. Cc. BA Rue Wet, est bea &t., New 


York. Send stamp f for “Ciredlar, with reference, &e. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Braog, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Goxorrric For 
Tur Harr.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St, N. ¥. 








1CK’s TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 








(. (7, Gunther's Sons 


invite attention to their fine 
stock of 


~ FUR-LINED 
SILK CIRCULARS 


of different styles, plain and 
trimmed, and made up with special care. 











An additional assortment 
of choice 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


offered for the Holidays. 











are the best the wand produces, They are planted by 
a million people in America, and the result is beantiful 
Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue 


sent free to all who inclose the — a 2-cent stamp. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Juarte arterly,25 centsa year. 
Vick’s Flower and canta: le Ga. en, 
35 cents; with cloth covers 65 cen 
Address § JAMES VICK, ‘Rochester, N.Y. 


Dr. F. Coudray’s 


" CREME. | 


The Magic Bate, 


TAURORA. # 


or Golden aes orien owe mag to — an’ 
shade of hair to +f mde. d-onnce ttles, 
$1 50; 6-ounce Bottles, $ 


PARISIAN “ DERMATIN E” 
will remove wrinkles, freckles, &c., and give the face 
De F. “OU DRAYS ‘Magic Hair Tonic,” 


uctions made to Dealers on above articles. 


Principal office at : 
L. SHAW’S, 
54 West Fourteenth Street. 


Near MACY’S. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


IODIDE sinh AMMONIA 


Cures Ni Face Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, p- Eat Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


A severe injury to my right arm caused an enlarge- 
ment of the bone above the wrist; gave me great pain 
and trouble. Gritzs’ Louwent Iopipe or AmMoNrIA 
effected a cure. ADAM ENGEL, 

Oyster House, 468 Sixth Ave. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 45i Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 

















gg nemo & BEDDING PLANTS. 

‘tock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- 

My Sent naan. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 

stamp for splendid Ilustrated — 

Address BR, G. HANFORD & SO 

Columbus, ‘Ohio. 
EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 
how her ribbons, ties, scarfs, dresses, &c., which have 
faded, or are of an Unfashionable c color, can be col- 
ored so as to be as as new, and just in style. 
This is the way: Use Lramon’s Aniiine Dyes. ith 
each package of them is full directions for coloring 
any article any color. The processes are vi easy 
= hm! C= and you can not fail. Give them one 
trial and convinced. Ask your Druggist for the 
book of instructions, which fre much valuable in- 

formation, besides receipts for dyeing. 








DECALCO) NIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTUREs, 23 book 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this ne 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid ie Res cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 50 cts, ta ie hey are Heads, Lai mals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Bae Comic aoe &e, 
pees Pare souk getation alos 8 be Fo wlfal GEM to imitate the 
most beaut! ating. 80, & beautifu 
~~ 10 cts. ; j09 forte cts. Agents waute:dl, CHROMOS 
PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New ‘York, 





TO ALL LOVERS OF TASTEFUL HOMES, 


The undersigned would to call attention to his 
carved wood Ceiling Centre Pieces, Window and other 
carved Cornices. Also, Furniture Carvings, Wall Pock- 
ets and Brackets, Jewel Caskets, &c. esigns and 
estimates given. %@~ Don't be afraid to write for in- 
formation t to J. H, EDWARDS, Wytheville, Va. 

RENCH ‘STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
pOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 








You are troubled with a bad 

IMPURE Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. : 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, eo as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
ander the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arme. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER WEN Gap beKesecees No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night ees Yoke Night Dress, Yoke ie 








Chemise, and D Ore 6 
LADY'S POSTILION. BAS UE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 yn a 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

ay ie Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- a. 

Dy ccadeehsceotsceresisetedeouteste oe 87 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 39 
‘ol, 


Vi. 
GIRL'S ae. Sacque, Sailor Blouse 


and Skirt, ue fastened behind, Over- 
. kirt, see Neen <1 Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... oe 
LADIES’ a —. BATHING OR GYM- 
Ny od. ct cen vecddekesbcusceteee s. “ 90 
hes PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and - 
TIGHT-FITTING ig pecans RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Bake _ a with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick-- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 


Vol. VII. 
Rowesestey ~— sh Walking Coat, Double- 
i Pantaloons Re 


RIDING HABIT (Poetittion Basque 
me = lish Sect Te betensguvws ses {> 0 « 
GIRL'S E, wit 


FRENCH * Sack QUE, A 


SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. = @ 
ENGLISH ney te with. = Apron - Front 
and Clingin mi-Trained Skirt........... “ 48 
— REASTED WALKING JACKET, 
ress Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... “* 50 
wort 8 UE AND FULL-TRAINED 
RIMMED KIRT. Sade ndeene cccecensobsscee “ 51 
Vol. VITT. 


DOUBLE-POINTED BA a, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKI os 
LONG PA amps CLOAK, ths Long Walk- is 
fienae GREIRE.. 0 ov. occa senccesccnsesess cccceghesces ; 

FURSLINED saat, with Three-quarter a 


.;.. |§ Rr tee 3 
— WARDROBE, French — <y with Di- 
al Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
mo Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 ; 
NORED OIG) « 0 osncosbnes cess ccccceeicccesncecce * 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, a Apron Over- 
skirt and Lon oh ea ‘ 15 
HENRI TROIS ae with Bouttant Over- 
skirt and Walking hee ooscesenesesece at 
oo with Shigred, Tabiier and Walking “* 
SHIRRED BA _—_ with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walkin vg Mibcnagscscécanriupantece ces 19 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box-Pleated Biouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... se | 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron — Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 9 
MARGUERITE BASQUE ANDO ERSKINT, 
WIE We UIE IIING, «0 vn cddiigs sodes0e4eeeee 25 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and oy hy Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt..............+++-+++-+- =o 
LOOSE BA UE, wi with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Ton, r Tae See ee eer 83 
Lov S$ XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, aud 
Ml OT PTET UST OTE “ 39 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
weg Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking wa 
CUIRASS BA “ee Long Square Over-skirt, 
oi bbe ope aa Gcste Shika ge nae 0 > 43 
UE, HERS Apron with Scarf 
Sia Demi-Trained Si GRE... nneccece »-- “ 43 
se sback a ea E, —_ Double: Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. ‘* 43 


LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Le Walkin a Mbesedeestacseneee.- * 45 
DOUBL D C 


E- UIRASS BASQU 
h Sy ‘Collar Revers Over-skirt, an 
MOR Walking | oldies giapersratedian ‘ 46 
_— BAS Scarf Over-ekirt — Reti- 


TOPO POT CLIT ELITE UTE 48 
PRINCESS PPE SGlcodssseaddareres caps. “ 48 
IRLS Ey ARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for ior fa Sean from J - 9 on old) . * 50 
MARGUERI “2 





Ai os 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, or Night-gown,  Sooue Chemise, 
and Cle Drawers wand girl from 5 to 15 
FOALS O1d) .....coccccccccscccccccoscesceseess = 3 

The Publishers will pets either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
“ 9 54 1'!!—Singer’s Safety Guard 

“Don't Forget itt”; ori st the Borge 

arms ever invented. Agents be ony every where. 


silver lated sample ,on receipt of 25c. Address 
H. SING ER, 488 “Walnut Street, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue, 


864 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


The finest collection of Haman Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 

Wigs and Tonpees for ladies and gentlemen. 

IN VEISI BLES for the front of the hair, to make 
ladies instantly look beautiful, a specialty. 

RICE LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed. 


18 inches, 4 ounce weight................++. $5 00 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight..............+++++ 6 00 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight.............. «+. 8 00 
82 inches, 4 ounce weight.......-........... 10 00 


Laat Single oes a, curly, 18 in., $1 50; 22 in., 
$2 00; 24 in., $2 50 $4 00. 

Frizettes, b5c., Bie., a $1 00 per yard. 

Ladies’ own hair made up in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


made up, 25c. and 50c., by a newly invented method, 
equal to the hair cut off the head. 

Hair Jewelry in all its branches. 

Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 





There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without., Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—¥. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








= Le =—. 
BY URE oF € ivi iE 
Te MSE 

The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 

- trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining ite position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harpers Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

Oe REE PAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer's Magazine, Harrver’s Weexry, and Hanegn’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scunsonivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. W 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can: be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tens ror Apvertisine Iv Hanrrer’s Weexty anp 
iarrer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
onside rage, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all the Queens of Fashion. Retailers supplied 
by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y., Phila., or Bos- 
ton. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, 2908 N.5th St. »Phila. 
PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., yay ee pee 273 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices, 








A CAPITAL TEXT-BOOK FOR THE CENTENNIAL YEAR 


AND A VOLUME 
OF VITAL INTEREST TO EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN. 





POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


School Edition, 12mo, Half Leather, $1 OO. 





“It should be in the hand of every American Boy and Girl.” 





The school edition of this admirable treatise has been prepared by the author at the request 
of teachers of public and private institutions in every section of the country. 

The whole work has been thoroughly revised, and several important features have been added 
which materially increase its value as a text-book. The new chapter on the elementary rules for 
the conduct of deliberative assemblies gives within the compass of a few pages the substance of 
a ‘*Speaker’s Manual.” Debating societies, and public meetings of every kind, will find it a 
most valuable aid in preserving order and facilitating the despatch of business. An appendix con- 
tains the Constitution of the United States, with questions upon it, referred to article, section, and 


clause; the Declaration of Independence, and Wahington’s Farewell Address. 


A carefully pre- 


pared index facilitates reference to any subject of which the book treats. 

No work of the kind ever presented in so compact and convenient a form so much useful in- 
formation on subjects with which every citizen should be familiar from his youth; and this in- 
formation is imparted in so concise a manner, and with such clearness of style, that any intelligent 
boy or girl who reads the book may obtain an accurate knowledge of the principles and practice 
of a free government, and the rights and duties of citizens. 


From Ina W. Avuen, LL.D., Principal of Allen’s 
Academy, Chicago, Ill. 
Our class has nearly completed Politics for Young 
Americans, by Charles Nordhoff. 
The book is most admirable in matter and manner. 
It is by far the best work on this subject for boys that 
I have ever read. 


From Naruanret. Niies, Author of the Free School 
Library Law in New Jersey. 

Your Politics for Young Americans I have received 
and read with pleasure and profit. Allow me to sug- 
gest that it should be made a text-book in our high 
schools. What a fine thing for the future could the 
best of it be shet into the mind and heart of every 
young man. 


From Rev. J. N.Frapvensoran, Ph.D., Prineipal of 
the State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 
I find Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans a 
most excellent work. I wish it could be read and stud- 
ied by every school-boy and school-girl in the land. 


From W.B. Hieueate, Principal of the State Normal 
School, Holly Springs, Miss. 
I have examined the copy of Politics for Young 
Americans which you sent to me, and find it decidedly 
the best work of the kind in print, 


From Prof. T. Romzyn Brox, Hope College, Holland, 
Mich, 


I can safely recommend Nordhoff's work as a sound 
elementary treatise on some of the most important 
titles in political economy. 

I think the book might be used with advantage as 
a text-book in the higher departments of our public 
schools and our private academies, 





From F. B. ier Superintendent of Schools, 
Albion, Mich. 

Politics for Young Americans pleases me. 

that it is just the book young America needs. 


I feel 


From Josrru E. Kine, D.D., Principal of Fort Edward 
Collegiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans is brimful 
of practical wisdom, expressed in terse English. 


From Pure G. Gru.tert, LL.D., Principal of Illinois 
Inatitution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Jacksonville, Ill, 

Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans has been 
adopted as a text-book in this institution, and is truly 
an invaluable work for the young of our country. 

It is worthy a place in the course of study of every 
school and academy. 


From T. J. Cuaruton, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Vincennes, Ind. 

I have examined it carefully, and pronounce it the 
best work on that subject in print, not excepting the 
more voluminous ones. It has the true American 
ring. It should be in the hands of every boy in the 
country. 


From W. T. Dunmore, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hornelleville, N. Y. 
This work, I trust, will awaken a new enthusiasm 
for the study of our own institutions. I like it, and 
shall use it. 


From H.N. Frenon, Supt. of Schools, Marshall, Mich. 

It is a charming little book, and ought to be read by 

every child of sixteen, without regard to race, color, 
or previous condition. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is Sy the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. Vorth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York —the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 


of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., _ stairs. 


‘CER 


and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

sizes for larger work. 
ne a Tat grerny and advertis- 











oii save money trade. Pleasure and 
in Amateur ‘Print » The Girls or 


great fon e money fast at 
NV Sprinuse. Send = eam q 


neg A Jew tare cata. 
, ete,, tot 1 
e sS@R™™ iLkisk y's Goi Monica Gout 


ISEASES OF | WOMEN, by GEORGE i. 
TAYLOR, M.D., 318 _—_ New Methods, 
without Dru , for ome Treatment and 
Radical sure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58t Street, ew York. 


“ADIES? Materials for Fancy Work. To make 

Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames, &c. Send two stamps 
for 64-page Catalogue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 
Transfer Pictures, J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Masa. 


“Hearing restored. A grand inven- 
Deafness } tion. By one who was deaf. Circu- 
lars free. Drs. Dimock, Wetherill, & Co., , Buffalo, N. Y. 








UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The by recommended by the medical pro- 
ession. pal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor 





MARIE TILLMANN Co. 


nenpeveunl A Fine 2 ne >t 
d Successors to wi E A. MICHEL, 
423 SIXTH A VENU near 26th St. 
EXPOSITION OF WINTER MILLINERY. 140 ré- 
cherché models of Vrror, Tuves, and Pariser. New 
Goods by last Steamer. 


OOK AGENTS ATTENTION! 


9 The subscrib- 
od, wy od to open the fall campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
‘an-Lexner, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annott. The Great 
Religious CYCLOPADIA of Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘ Crantock and 
Strong. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 19 AST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
— Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD, 


$20 WORTH The largest, best, and most re 
of-- musical monthly in the wor!) ‘ort 
MUSIC pages of new music and interesting 


reading in each number. Onl 
For $1.50. 1.5 & year, with valuable A 








mium,$20 wo ofmusic in each volume, 
for —— ana’ ful contain ing $2 worth 
of new musi rticulars. Agents 
ted. usic and Music Books 

sent free. BS BRAINANDS SONS 


Address 
Music Publishing House, Cleveland, o, 
We For a Pictures or Detorating at 25 
i 





Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents pe yard Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
WE Decorating g Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$102$ Oz D2 $255%, fay. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
jUFFORD'S Sons, Boston, Mass. 


$193, a st dome, Agente, mated. Outi am a 





NOVELTIES m0 LACES 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 


Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


HH. W. SHAW, 


__ 1105 Broadway (Madison mn Square). 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOKLIST 


4 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Forsrer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. 1.—1667-1T11.—Ready.) 

Il. 

SMILES'S THRIFT. By Samvet Sut-es, Author of 
“Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the Ste — 
sons,” “The Huguenots, " &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
(Uniform with ‘‘ Self-Help” and “‘ Character. ne 


IIl. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wau. M. Tartor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the ‘Broadway Tabernacle New York, and 
Author of “ David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 

IV. 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh — 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

Vv. 

CASTELAR'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emtiio Cas- 
retak. Translated by Mrs. Antuvk ArgnoLv, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ¥I 


GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Auner Dovsuepay, Brevet Major- 
General U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Vil. 
eg bingy! S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Le nds, 
ih Witt Carterton, Author of “Farm Ballads.” 
eee Sqnare 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 


Vit. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. Farszon, 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” “King of No- Land,” 
“ Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. Lllustrated. S8vo, Paper, 35 
cents. Ix 


OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Karuarre Krxa, 
Author of “Our Detachment,” “‘ Hugh Melton,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. > 


LIFE OF THE REV. DR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. E. Torn, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 

XL 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” “‘ Lost for Love,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XIl. 

VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. V an-Lewnep, D.D. 
Illustrated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings 
and two Colored } 8vo, 888 pp. Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half esneenst $8 00. 


XIII. 

MISS JOHNSON’S CATSKILL FAIRIES. The 
Catskill Fairies. By Vireinta W. Jonnson, Author 
of ‘‘Joseph the Jew,” “A Sack of Gold,” “The Cal- 
derwood Secret,” &c. Illustrated by ALraep Frep- 
ERIOKB. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. A 
Superb Gift-Book. 

XIV. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. 8yvo, 

Paper, 50 cents. 


xv 

MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE, The 
Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fig- 
urative Language. In which upwards of Six Hun- 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
Twenty Figures Illustrated. Embracing a Complete 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of English and 
American Literature, interspersed with Historical 
Notices of the Progress of the Language, with Anec- 
dotes of many of the Authors, and with Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental Principles of Criticiem and of the 
Weapons of Oratory. By Prof. Joun WaLkeR ViLant 
Macneru, University of West Virginia. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

XVI. 
HEALEY. A Romance. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XVIL 

GOLDSMITH’'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wittiam J. Routrs, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Il- 
lustrated, Small 4to, Cloth, 90 cents. (Uniform with 
Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry VIII., and Julius Cesar.) 

XVIII. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samue. Avamse Drake, 
Author of ‘*Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With uu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ea Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





tae” Harrer’s Catatoeusr mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, N, Y. 





Graduated Chest and Lu Lung Protectors. 
A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.60. Isaac A. 
even, maw menufacturer, 694 | Broadway, N. eae 


. with onl name finely 

ned sent Cnres 2c. We have 100 styles. 
Wanted. 9% samples sent for 

— » H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 





per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20} en Srrivson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








A WEEK to Agents, Old and Youn jaisie and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxzry & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








64 
FACETIZ. AZ 
Wipe oo A 
A prac driven by an elegantly at- = ca 
tired lady, and with a trim and neatly See | 
dressed colored boy perched on the " f 


footman'’s seat behind, was passing 
through the streets, when it was es- 
pied by an old negro woman. 

“Bress de Lord!” she exclaimed, 





- [January 22, 1876. 



















raising her hands as she spoke—“ bress 
de Lord! I neyer spected to see dat. 
Wonder what 4at cullud young gemlen 
pays datyoung white oman for drivin’ 





Dis nigga's ready to go ’way now.’ i 4, 
—_—_>——_—_—— 


&. 





“What is the interior of Africa 
principally used for?” asked a teacher 
of a pupil. 

“For purposes of exploration,” was 
the reply. Pr 

“Piety,” remarked an Arkansas NIALL Ht 

reacher to his congregation the other ul} 
Pay. “does not consist in noise. The 
Lord can see you-give to the needy 
just as easily as He can hear you pray 
the roof off.” 

——__—>—__——_ 
How doth the little busy B. 
(By B. I mean a belle) 
Improve each shining hair, to see 
If she can catch a swell! 


How skillfully she plaits each tress, 
How neatly folds her pads, 
And lets a curl flow down her back, 
To tempt us artless lads! 
comin 


The milk of human kindness don’t 
suit the cat. 


We call this downright mean. A 
servant of all work happened the oth- 
er day to crack a joke, and her missus 
stopped it out of her wages. 


— 
The chap who is quoted as pang 
“as Renest as the day is long” ha 
better take a back seat till next spring. 
——~<—___—_ 


Tar Descent or Man.—Francis L 
being desirous to raise one of the most 
learnéd men of the time to the highest 
dignities of the Church, asked him if 
he was of noble descent. ‘ Your Majesty,” answered the abbot, “there 
were three brothers in Noah’s ark, but I can not tell positively from 
which of them I am descended.” He obtained the post. 


caaepeaeptipenersan> 

A gentionan reported dead recently was honored with a first-rate 
Dublin obituary notice. He was not dead, but being met in Dean Street, 
after the surprise was over, his friend merely observed, “‘If you are not 
dead, you ought to be, for no man can ever live up to that splendid 
obituary notice you have had.” 


utes, and while there, 
discussed the late 
war. “Iremember,” 
said one, “that a 


ollect, } 
“that a ball lodged | 
in Bill Payson's lung, 

and never was taken 

ont, Dut he lived.” 
“1,” said a third, 
“knew well when 
the doctors thought 
Henry Hill's life was 
gone up, as a ‘min- 
ie’ J within an 
inch of his heart, but 
he lived.” “Jack 
Jackson's head was 
oy bya ball, and 
he lived,” exclaimed “Just Berore THe BATTLE, Moruer.” 

ese rem: pro- 

duced considerable surprise and excited speech from all save a tall, slim 
and sleepy individual, who waited till his souepanipue concluded, and 
then drawiled, in piping accents, “‘ Those fellows were a little tough, I 
allow ; but Jim Jones, who fought aside of me, was shot in the neck so 
that his bead just hung by the skin.” “Great Heaven!” ejaculated all 


ny don't mean to say he lived, do you?” “Oh no; he died,” drawled 
m 


and sleapy. 


Why is the fair sex in Canada suspected of a tendency to homicide 7— 
Because it is fond of sleighing. : 








SCALLOPED OYSTERS. 


“Why, Mary Ann, what in the World are you doing with the Scissors?” 
” 


“Shure yez tould me to Scallop the Oysters, 
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THE ’ARMONIES, 
A wealthy man, it is said, recently 


him an order for six pictzres, 


2 war alk 
ro ALE, | went to a well-known artist and gave 





y “On what subjects ?” asked the mas- 
, 7 Yy| ter ahd palette. 
] Uf ff Yy “Hang the subjects!” replied the 
1, man of cotton, w th great mpti- 
Vify)| “There's only one thing I'd 
Yi — you to be particular about. You 


” 


m furnishing six.new rooms, all 
of them furnished in different colors— 
red, blue, green, and so on. I mean to 
put one of your pictures in eath, so 
mind you don’t disturb the ’armonies.” 


—— 

* Beloved, one year more and I shall 
be a Sophomore. Then my course is 
nearly half finished. Wait patiently.” 
Quite consoling to the impatient one. 


————_———- 
Proressor. ‘‘ How do we obtain sug- 
ar from ey fibre?” 
Senior. “ By boiling the fibre.” 
Prorrssor. “‘ No; there is no sweet- 
ness in the material itself.” 
Senior. “I suppose, then, we must 
boil it in some sweet solution.” 
Professor funeralizes his counte- 
nance, and says no more. 


os 

Foop ror TaLx.—Conversation be- 
ing dull at an mhtepery i mpeb the host- 
ess requested one of her guests to go 
home, that the rest might have some- 
body to talk about. 

—_—+_~»—————- 

A surinkina Atmosruers.—The at- 
mosphere of Nevada is said to be so 
dry and light that every thing shrinks 

wood left 
out overnight has m known to 
shrink one-third before morning. 
—__ > 


How people may.come down in the 
world! Why, look at Job. He had 
lots of flocks and herds, and he came 
down to the possession of one solitary 
one—a pots-herd ! 


It is astonisbitig how the most sol- 
emn subjects are sometimes rendered 
absurd. Wesaw the other day a funeral 
card sent out to friends on the occa- 
sion of the death of an individual. It 
bore, as an a Sg from 
Scripture, the words, ‘‘The-Lord hath need of him.” 'e don’t know 
what the deceased’s character might have been when he was alive, but 
it is evident what bis friends thought of him, for the above excerpt re- 
oy in Scripture to that useful but not eminently intellectual animal— 

6 ass. 


> 
Who is most likely to divulge the secrets of a bank ?—The teller. 
————_——— 


A young map, on being asked by his sweetheart what phonography 
was, took out his pencil and wrote the following, telling her that was 
phonography: “CU RABUT,LN.” (Youarea beauty, Ellen.) 

—_—_—_~———— 


“Graver” Proposat.—An Irish girl, who was very anxious that her 
ecatter-brained brother should not be refused by the demure youn 
Englishwoman wit 

. a gh 3 whom he had fallen 


occasio 
He vowed solemn! 
that he would behav 
as if he were acting 
as chief mourner at 
his father’s funeral. 
The demure youn 
lady, in imitation o; 
many of her coun- 
trywomen, cious- 
ly accepted her wild 





P 

. ‘ posed in rathér an 

Just Arrer THe BaTTLe. odd way. He had tak. 

en her after church 

to see the family vault, and had there, in a sepulchral voice, asked her 

if she would like to lay her bones beside his bones. This he evidently 

thought was a proper way to fulfill the promise made to his sister of 
treating the matter with becoming seriousness. 


a 

What a man wants to go through the world with is a good liver and 
plenty of pluck! : 

When are secrets like the sails of a ship ?—When they get wind. 

—- a 

An enthusiastic admirer of Shakep , who claimed that no other 
ay had ever been equal to him, after exhausting praise, exclaimed, 
‘ 


tell you that Shakespeare climbed Parnassus to a height never before 
reached, and then pulled the ladder up after him.” 























the Store boldly, and make thy Purchase; and as for yon brute, let 


ANOTHER FRAGMENT. 
“What!” said Sebastian, the blood rising to his temples as he ey * wouldst play the Craven? Enter 


im beware lest I Smote him!” 











